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"NEWS OF THE WEEK. — 


Tris has been in Parliament a week of debates “ to be conti- 
nued,” with relief from tedium sought in personalities of a kind 
more than ordinarily disgraceful to any deliberative assembly. 

The discussion on the Coercion Bill, for instance, was con- 
verted by Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli entirely into 
an attack on Sir Robert Peel, of such a nature, that had it ap- 

ared in a newspaper it would have provoked an action for libel. 
The substance of the aceusation is this. In 1827, Mr. Peel se- 
parated himself from Canning on the score of Catholic Emanci- 
pation ; but in 1829, the year when he himself adopted the mea- 
sure, he let a remarkable eonfession escape his lips, that he had 
been favourable to Catholie Emancipation in 1825. According 
to this alleged confession, he told Lord Liverpool, in 1825, 
that “something must be done”; yet in 1827, he opposed 
Canning’s attempt te do that something. Such is the tale that 
was preferred against Sir Robert Peel last week by Lord George 
Bentinck ; who charged the Premier with having “hunted Can- 
ning to the death.” On Friday Sir Robert Peel replied. He ut- 
terly denied that he had changed his opinion in 1825; and showed 
that in 1827 he and Canning were ou terms of cordiality, although 
opposed on the particular subject. In the same reply, Sir Robert 
justly rebuked Lord Bentinck for the lieence of his speech. 

r. Disraeli recurred to the attack oc Meaday, with further 
evidence, the value of which we examine in a separate paper. 
It is in itself by no means so conclusive as Mr. Disraeli 
would assume, and it is counter to every probability. Sir 
Robert Peel’s adversaries have complained of his delay in ad- 
vancing the Coercion Bill: they are the great obstruction, and 
this dispute is a capital instance of their idle hindrances. It was 
all about a matter that is said to have occurred twenty years 
360: not a tittle of fresh evidence has accrued in the interval ; 

accuser has been acting with the accused ; but having a new 
uarrel on another score, he revives this old tale. It belonged to 
~ generation, when it was fresh in men’s minds, and it 
could be discussed with some probability of a satisfactory con- 
clusion. Perhaps it is advanced now because the facts are less 
known. At all events, it had nothing to do with the debate—in 
regard to that it was a sheer impertinence; and the wonder is 
that it was not put down with those obstructive cries which the 
House is accustomed to give out in less flagrant cases. 

Some subsidiary questions have been raised, equally trivial, 
and alike dictated by the mere desire to inflict some injury on 
the Minister. He is accused of having taunted Lord George 
Bentinck with changes of opinion. A misrepresentation : what 
occurred was this. Lord George Bentinck used very coarse lan- 

, talked of “kicking,” and described Sir Robert Peel as 





onal forward his measures by the help of “ hired janissaries.” | 


Sir Robert pointed out the extremely ye gee nature of 
such language ; and called to mind that Lord George had 
changed his own opinions and his votes several times, without 
imputations on Ais motives. The reproach here is not against 
the changes of opinion, but against the ungenerous denial of an 
indulgence or a nght which the accuser had himself enjoyed. 

_ Another question has been the due limit of Parliamentary licence 
in speech. Lord George called Sir Robert Peel’s colleagues and 
adherents—the Herberts, Lincolns, Egertons, and the like— 
“ hired janissaries” ; and his apologists vindicate him by the ex- 
ample of Charles James Fox ; who said, when his India Bill was 
arrested, that it was “strangled by the janissaries of the Bed- 
chamber.” ‘There is no parallel in the cases, except the literal 
identity of the word “ janissaries.” Lord George’s phrase directly 
imputed mercenary motives to the supporters of the Minister: 
Fox’s use of the phrase was more metaphorical, more poetical, 
and its licence was therefore less coarse and naked ; moreover, it 


was not intended to shadow out the vileness of the instruments 
so much as the despotism of the act. It was extorted in a fit of 
heat, when Fox had just undergone most exasperating usage from 
the Court: Lord George alights upon it in coolly hunting for 
expressions to disparage and annoy men with whom he has been 
acting, and who certainly have caused him no personal offence. 
But supposing that Fox had been as bad, would that excuse Lord 
George! Strong language was one form of that indifferent self- 
control in Fox that belonged to a spoiled child with a robust con- 
stitution, violent impulses, and a guileless heart : it was weakness, 
What excuse for Lord George’s coarseness is the fact that the 
blemish in a great manis identical with a leading characteristic in 
the manners of the small man? 

The disposal of such matters has constituted all the progress 
made with the Coercion Bill. 

The progress made with the Corn Bill by the Lords was much 
of the same kind. There were indeed divisions, on the Duke 
of Buckingham’s amendment to perpetuate the reduced sliding 
scale of the new bill, and on Lord Wicklow’s amendment to impose 
a permanent fixed duty of 5s. per quarter : some advocates of Pro- 
tection clung to each as a last straw ; while old advocates of fixed 
duty opposed the amendment in favour of the bill—betraying no 
small exasperation at finding their flank turned by Sir Robert Peel. 
But the personalities were the thing. It will be remembered that 
last week the Bishop of .St. David's and the Bishop of Oxford 
made stirring speeches in favour of the measure. Lord Stanley 
insinuated that Dr. Thirlwall did not mind the loss of protection, 
because he has a fixed income; while Lord Hardwicke “lectured” 
Dr. Wilberforce for imputing motives to the Peers. The Right 
Reverend Fathers in God showed that they could ably, though 
decorously, defend themselves ; but the scene of recrimination was 
edifying—noble Peers bandy mutual accusations of interested mo- 
tives With a most self-betraying readiness. To this comedy suc- 
ceeded &farce, in which Lord Stanley extemporized a little bur- 
lesque for Punch ; parodying Milton, and calling Lerd Brougham 
a stripliang “cherub,” smiling “ celestial youth,” with “ suitable 





| Some practical business has be@i transacted. Sir George Clerk 
| has introduced a series of resolutij ay when J the report from 
| the Committee of the Board of Tréife, on the question of Railway 
| Gauges. The resolutions suffer the GreateWestern to retain its 
broa uge, and even ta extend if 4a branghes ly connected 
with that line alone; but they forbid the of any but the 
prevalent narrow gauge On any newsfallway, and sanction the 
opening of communication with the narrow gauge from North to 
South, even to Bristol. The effect of these resolutions, if carried 
out, will be, to postpone the actual and final settlement of the 
gauge question for a while ; leaving the broad gauge apparently 
undisturbed, and allowing a little more time for the consideration 
of the subject with further experience as to the rapid increase of 
traffic. But eventually, the broad gauge, we think, must be sur- 
rounded, and forced to adopt the usual width in self-defence. B 
unusual good fortune, this decision appears to have pleased bo 
sides in the dispute. 





The campaign on the frontier between Mexico and the United 
States has taken a totally new turn. By asudden act of vigor- 
ous soldiership, General Taylor has extrieated himself from the 
position in which he was surrounded, haa beaten the large army 
of Mexico in two battles, and proceeded to take the town of 
Matamoras. The advantage of the Mexicans in point of numbers 
was in some respects only apparent; and the engagement was 
one principally of artillery, in which they were grievously defi- 
cient. If they could not resist the charge of bayonets, they 
| have only yielded to what is almost uniformly irresistible in the 
“ Anglo-Saxon ” race. We do not affect to conceal our regret at 
| this victory. A lengthened check would have done the United 
| States no real harm: the success will, for a time at least, stimu- 
| late the war spirit in the United States. Already volunteers 
| flock to Texas. They will perhaps home again ere long; 
| and the worthy citizens will regret when pay-day comes. But 
| meanwhile, Mexico may be crippled; California will have fol- 

lowed Texas; and that odious incident of war, privateering, 
| carried on with Yankee licence, may complicate our relations in 
the West Indian Archipelago. How are we represented at Wash- 
ington? Our representative there has been somewhat slighted 
by his Government: either they should support him thoroughly, 
or he should be changed and be a man worth supporting. In 
these times we ought to have a first-rate man there. France 
would do well to attend to her diplomatic representation; and 
the same may be said, both for England and France, as te 
Mexico. 
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There are two interesting points in the Continental news. 

The insurrection in Portugal is finally appeased. The Queen 
has adopted it in form, giving her “orders” to one of the revo- 
lutionary bodies. The Cabrals, in retiring, have issued a mani- 
festo, accusing their successor, the respectable Duke of Palmella, 
of an intention to assassinate them! 

The French papers prefer a most extraordinary eharge against 
the Austrian Government—no less than that of causing a courier 
from the French Embassy at Paris to be robbed of his despatches, 
in order to discover what France is doing about the election of 


the Pope! 
Debates and BWroceedings in Parliament. 


Tur Corn Bite. 

On Monday, before the Lords entered into Committee on the Corn Im- 
portation Bill, the Bishop of St. Davin's begged to make an explanation 
on a matter affecting personal character. This led also to an explanation 
from the Bishop of Satispury; and toa kind of debate, in which Lord 
Sranvey, the Earl of MaALmesbury, the Earl of Harpwicke, the Bishop 
of OxrorD, and the Earl of Wincnitsea took part. 


The Bishop of Sr. Davip’s wished to correct a mistake committed by Lord | 


Stanley on Friday evening, during the Bishop's accidental absence from the 
House,—namely, that there was a difference in the sources from which the 
Bishops and the rest of the clergy derived their incomes; and that the cireum- 
stance would make a great impression on the country. 


Speaking for himself, he | 


wished to state, that of his public income very little more than one-third was de- | 


rived from fixed payments; and with regard to the rest—very little less than 
two-thirds—it was subject to reduction in consequence of any depreciation that 
might take place in the prices of agricultural produce, exactly in the same pro- 
portion as that of any of the clergy. 

Lord Sraney reiarked, that the Bishop of St. David's, in the course of his 
Friday's speech, had spoken of motives, and had acquitted their Lordships of 
being actuated by any considerations connected with their own interests; but 
added, that a different impression might exist out of doors. In commenting upon 
this, Lord Stanley had expressed the same opinion as to the Episcopal Bench; 
and added, that the public would draw the same inference as to the Bishops’ 

rocedure as the Bishop of St. David's said they would do in reference to their 

rdships’. He had asserted that there was a broad distinction between the in- 
comes of the Bishops and those of the parochial clergy. The amount of the latter 
fell as the value of corn fell; but in the case of the Bishops, the fixed income part 
would undergo an increase in value from diminished prices. 

The Bishop of Saispury said, that of the twenty-six English Prelates who 
had seats in that House, fourteen, including himself, received no portion of their 
income by fixed payment. Like their Lordships, they derived their income from 
landed property, except that they probably derived a larger portion than other 
members of that House from impropriate tithes—a description of property more 


likely than any other to be affected by the operation of this bill. Four of the | 
7 | the other kinds of grain. 


Prelates had to pay fixed charges out of uncertain incomes; and of those four, 
three had recorded their votes in favour of this bill. Two-thirds of the Bishops, 
then, were altogether removed from the possibility of any such imputation as 
that which had been alluded to; one-third of them, in some small degree, per- 
haps, approaching to the extent of one-third of their incomes, were certainly re- 
ceiving fixed payments, but were none of their Lordships deriving fixed incomes 
from Funded property and other sources not liable to be affected by the fluctua- 
tions of corn? 

The Earl of HAmpwicxe observed, that throughout the debate nothing like 
personality or the imputation of motives had taken place, until the time when 
certain right reverend Prelates had ad@ressed the House for the first time. 
was certain that those two right reverend Prelates, being young members of their 


Lordships’ House, had not been accustomed to observe the manner in which the | 
’ 


Fight reverend Prelates generally were in the habit of conducting themselves in 
their Lordships’ House during debate, avoiding at all times the imputation of 
motives against any noble Lord. 

The Bishop of Oxrorp would not submit to be lectured in this style. He 
challenged any one to show that he had imputed motives. It was a very easy 
thing for a noble Lord to stand up and talk about his opponents in argument 


being young men: but why should he who for nearly forty years had studiously, | 


not carelessly, contemplated books, men, and things, not be permitted to deliver a 
plain opinion on a question, without being taunted by the noble Lord as being a 
young nan? (Some laughter, followed by cheers.) He should consider it a far 
greater shame if, being other than young, he were on the wrong side of the argu- 
ment. 

The Earl of Wrxcuitse had sat in the House for nearly twenty years, and 
could conscientiously say that he had never heard a lecture more strongly ad- 
ministered than that which was delivered by the Bishop of Oxford himself. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





The amendment was supported by the Earls of CLaNcarry, STANHOPE 
and Harpwicke, and Lord Beaumont; and opposed by the Marquis of 

sure and Lord KinnairD. 

Karl Srannore would support the amendment, because no one could say what 
would be the situation of the country three years hence. In the course of next 
year there would be an appeal to the country. He should be very much surprised 
aud should regret if the base and servile sycophants of Ministers, those who crept 
like filthy “ reptiles,” should be brought into Parliament again. As a measure of 
protection this amendment was ludicrous and inefficient; but he should vote for 
it, because it upheld the principle of protection. 

Lord Beaumont said, lie did not vote for the amendment because he thought 
any benefit would arise from it. If the protection was to be withdrawn at the 
end of three years, it would be more injurious to landlord and tenant than if the 
withdrawal were to be immediate. By passing the present measure, they would 
be guilty of the absurdity of adopting a pretended sliding scale for three years. 
without any of the benefits of the sliding scale. tied 

Lord Krisnainp—* Why, then, do you seek to perpetuate this absurdity 2” 

Lord Beaumont said, that they sought to perpetuate it because they did not 
wish to legislate for a future Parliament. 

The Marquis of Bure said, that from conversations he had held with many 
farmers, he was persuaded it was their impression that either an effectual protec- 
tion or none at all was for their real interest. His experience had led him to 
think that in many parts of this kingdom the farmers did not participate in the 
fears that had been expressed by some of their Lordships. 

The Earl of HAarpwicke said, that the supporters of the amendment were ex- 
tremely anxious to maintain a fragment of protection that they might have the 
opportunity of asking the country at a future day their opinion upon it. That 
was the reason why he supported the amendment. 

Lord Kinnairp assured their Lordships that it was not protection which was 
wanted, but a better system of farming. Were the land made to produce what it 
ought, the English farmer, with his means and advantages, could compete with 
all the world. Land up the Ohio was producing but ten bushels an acre, and we 
must make our land grow twenty-eight or thirty. In Ireland two adjoining 
fields were so cultivated, that one produced a net profit of 231. 7s. 6d., to the 
other's Gl. 12s. 6d. Where this system of better farming prevailed, rents were 
rising. In one instance in Scotland a grain-rent of 600/ a year had risen to one 
of 8501. in money; and there were many similar cases. So in England, Mr, 
Simpson, the well-known land-agent—who observed, that whereas he had been a 
thoroughgoing Protectionist, three years’ experience of Sir Robert Peel's bill 
“had made the sliding and other scales fall from his s "—had remarked lately, 
“] never experienced a greater facility in the letting or sale of estates.” ; 

The Committee divided—For the Duke of Buckingham’s amendment, 
103; against it, 136; Free-trade majority, 33. 

On the motion of the Duke of Ricumonp, the Committee was adjourned, 
soon after eleyen o'clock. 

On Tuesday, the Earl of WickLow moved as an amendment to the first 
clause, that after the Ist February 1849, the duty on wheat not the pro- 








| duce of our own Colonies be 5s. instead of 1s. 


He | 


If his amendment were sanctioned, he should propose a proportionate duty on 
Steadiness of price was one of the great objects con- 
templated by the bill; and he did not think that a fixed duty of 5s. would have 
any effect in causing fluctuation. The protection of 5s. would be advantageous to 
the farmers, and it would also benefit the revenue. If the alterations in the 
Sugar-duties advocated by Lord Monteagle, were adopted, there would then be 
such a revenue from sugar and from corn as would render it possible to reduce 
one half of the Income-tax. He knew that the proposition, if carried, must defeat 
the bill; but he was most anxious to do so, because he was desirous of getting a 
better and a more serviceable bill. 

The Marquis of CLanricarneE spoke against the amendment; the Earl 
of CaRNARVON and Lord De Mavutey, for; Lord Cloncurry, against; 
the Earl of Wixcuitsea and Lord Poitwarrn, for; the Earl of Frrz- 
WILLIAM and Lord BroucHam, against; Lord STan.ey, for; the Marquis 
of LANSDOWNE, against. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE, with the view of upholding his consistency, 
referred to a speech which’ he delivered in 1841, and in which he expressed his 
opinion that protection to agriculture should be reduced as speedily as it could 


| be done safely. He had no apprehension that foreign competition would injure 


The Earl of GALLoway remarked, that the Bishop of Oxford was exposed to | 


continual interruptions during his speech; and it was a marvel to him how he 
bore them with so much good humour. 

Their Lordships then resolved into a Committee on the Corn Bill. 

On the first clause being read, 

The Duke of BuckincuaM moved the amendment of which he had given 
notice— 

According to the bill as it stom], the duties in the schedule were to cease on 
the Ist February 1849, and then there was to be a duty of Is. a quarter on 
wheat, barley, &c. With the view of affording some degree of protection, he pro- 
posed to leave out the date of the Ist February 1849, so that the duties in the 
schedule, according to which there was to be a duty of 10s. a quarter when wheat 
was 48s., would continue in force afterwards. He hoped those Peers who had 
taken part at Protection meetings would support his amendment; and he claimed 
the support also of those who preferred|a fixed duty to a sliding scale. By acting 
in this way, they would not be going in opposition to their vote on the second 
reading, but would be reserving some shadow of protection to the landed interest. 
Whatever the result might be, those who acted on his advice could reflect that 
they had with clean hands and clear consciences done what they considered just 
to the country at large. 

The Earl of Ripon objected to the amendment— 

The continuance of the sliding scale for three years was not adopted by 
the Government as a compromise: he would never have been a party to any 
compromise so miserable. The reason for the introduction of that clause was 
this—as a very great change was about to be made, it appeared to the Govern- 
ment advisable that there should be some gradation in the process of effecting 
that change. He would not allude to any circumstances which might here- 
after arise if this amendment should be carried; but he begged to say, that 
the amendment did in poi 
the bill, for it professed to give permanency to that protection which it was the 
object of the bill after a limited time to remove. But the amendment was ob- 
jectipsable even as regarded the object of his noble friend; and the Duke himself 

not appear to attach any great importance to it. He spoke of it as merely 

ing a remnant of protection: but Lord Ripon could not think that it was de- 

sirable to preserve a remnant of protection, for it had been contended that that 
remnant was not wo-th having. 


| another bill could be brought in. 


int of fact involve an entire alteration of the principle of | 


the English farmer. He considered that a small fixed duty of 5s. or 4s. wou 
have been useful as a matter of revenue, and not felt as a burden by the con- 
sumer; but, looking at all the circumstances connected with the manner in which 
the subject had been brought before their Lordships, he did not think it advisable 
to hazard the measure by voting for the amendment. He ridiculed the notion 
that Sir Robert Peel was * the greatest Minister of the day.” He did not con- 
sider him to be a man of foresight. Some of his followers died fighting as it were 
in the last ditch, but Sir Robert himself always surrendered in time and at dis- 
cretion. 

The Earl of Carnarvon feared that there would be a rapid and extensive 
diminution of prices, and then would come upon the tenant-farmers of England 
that deep distress which his heart bled to think of. It was unfair to oppose the 
amendment on the ground that its success would involve the loss of the bill: 
This might occasion some delay; but was the 
inconvenience of delay to be compared to the incalculable evil of the adoption of 
a vast and ill-considered legislative measure affecting so many great and varied 
interests of the country as this bill would affect ? 

Lord CLoxcurry complimented Ministers on the success of their precautions 
to relieve Irish scarcity. Had it not been for the assistance rendered, great mul- 
titudes would have died of famine or consequent disease. 


Lord Potwarrn wished to explain the reason why rents had risen in Scot- 
land: it was not owing to the Ministerial measure of 1842, but was to be assigned 


to the great improvements which had taken place on the farms during the pre- 
vious leases. Many of the farmers in Scotland disapproved of this bill. 

Earl FrrzwiLtiAM was anxious that the question should be settled; but he 
did not approve of the settlement provided for in the bill—although he should 
vote for it, to prevent the measure from being lost. He thought the House had 
been ill-treated by Ministers: their Lordships ought to have had a voice in this 
question, by resolutions, and ought not to have been driven into a corner. The 
course of Ministers was not in keeping with the character of men who had ob- 
tained power from the aristocracy and landed interest of England, which aristo- 
cracy was most intimately connected with the agricultural democracy. He loved 
that democracy, though lately he had been rejected by a portion of it for the vote 
he had given on the second reading of this bill. He would not run the risk ot 
losing the bill; he would not run the risk of a general election upon it; and he 
did not think Ministers would. 

Lord BrovGHAm agreed with Lord Fitzwilliam in thinking that their Lord 
ships were placed in a corner—but ouly physically, and not politically. He was 
surprised to hear Lord Fitzwilliam say that he would shrink trom a new election; 
for Lord Brougham’s opinion was that the verdict of the country would be for the 
Government and for the bill. He wished to administer comfort to those alarmed 
individuals, whom he greatly esteemed, but who seemed to feed on the chimeras of 
their own imagination. To them he would say, that he had received accounts of 
recent sales of land at prices which showed that the purchasers had no fear of in- 
jury from the repeal of the Corn-laws. In one of the cases the price fetched was 
so high as to astonish the Protectionist auctioneer, and almost to make him a 
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Free-trader. In almost every case the price exceeled the valuation; and, what | 


js more remarkable still, this happened in the neighbourhood of the Bentinck es- 
tates, a relative of whose proprietor had made himself conspicuous of late in strong 
Janguage against the measure. Lord Brougham had always been an opponent to 
a fixed duty on corn: it was taxing the food of the people; it was to all intents 
and purposes a poll-tax. There was little chance of the question being decided 
by its merits. There had been such a marvellous combination, such unparalleled 
singularity of critical position among all parties—such an extraordinary concate- 
nation of singular, inconsistent, and conflicting elements, to form one general, 
nd, and, as he hoped, wholesome and useful result—as he had never 
witnessed with respect to any measure or question. It had been allegec 
many persons had voted in both Houses in favour of the bill, not from love of free 
trade, but to prevent a change of Government; but a noble Earl, himself a Pro- 
tectionist, had cut away that ground, for he told their Lordships that a change 
of Government was ine ble. Indeed, so completely was the noble Earl a con- 
vert to this opinion, that ] 








before 


} 
that 





he addressed his noble friends on the Opposition side, 
particularly his noble friend near him, who was he presumed to be the First Lord 
of the Treasury, and tendered them some advice for the purpose of smoothing 
their way to office. Lord Brougham, however, would not place the least credit in 
the prediction. Earl Fitzwilliam had implored noble Lords on his side of the 


House not to think of anything so vile as a coalition. But their Lordships need 
" : f 
vl 











not be alarmed; they need not be frighted from their propriety by any fea ‘ 
horrible an event. A coalition re red two parties; and he had no belief what- 
ever in any willingness on the part of his noble friends opposite to lend themselves 
to any such coalition. Bi his noble friends looked at what was going on 
elsewhere to protect Ministers against a coalition in the other House of Parlia- 
ment to turn them out of office and thus jeopardize the Corn Bill? The object of 
the meetings to which he referred was clear; for the speakers said, “We must 
make the Coercion Bill last very long in the House of Commons, that the Corn 
} 














’ | decision 


Bill may be quite safe; because if the Government is turned out the bill is lost.” | 


He judged from information he had received from a person who was present, and 
who had told him that a person from the sister kingdom undertook that ther 
should be long debates, fae no better persons were there for making long debates 
than these at orators; and he had found that the Coercion Bill was put 
off from day to day. It had been postponed till Thursday, and then, no doubt, it 
would be put off till Monday; and if their Lordships did not decide upon the Corn 
Bill, the Coercion Bill would still be post pone 1. 

Lord Stantey made the House laugh at the expense of Lord Brougham. 
That learned Lord, he observed, had complained of the fatigue of listening to 

















speeches which had no connexion with the question; a fatigue which, as he said, | 
a 


was severely felt by one who, like himself, was not in the prime of youth 
beauty. (oars of laughter.) “ Now, my noble and learned friend did hims 
injustice. 
you will be remind 
* And now a stripling cherub he appears 
Not of the prime, yet such as in his face 
Youth smiled celestial, and to every limb 
Suitable grace diffused.” (Great laughter.) 
After these complaints of the effects which my noble and learned friend—who, as 
he says, is not now ‘ of the pri tl 


, as I was myself, of these lines of Milton — 
(Loud laughter 





ne’—experienced from the heat, and from the 
fatigue of this long discussion, he proceeded, not indeed to the amendment now 
before the House, but to a variety of subjects more or less, but I must say rather 
less than more, connected with this question.” After playing with some of Lord 
Brougham’s arguments, Lord Stanley proceeded to deny all knowledge of the pri- 
vate meetings and coalitions of which he had spoken. But this he would not 
deny, that the present measure had arrived at its present stage by a most extra- 
ordinary combination of parties. “ I suppose we shall be overpowered; but we 
have put a plain case and plain reasoning before the public and the country. The 
noble and learned Lord says that the Government is not likely to resign, He spoke, 
indeed, as if he were supporting a Government in power. (A laugh.) I don't 
doubt the sincerity of my noble and learned friend’s conviction that the Govern- 
ment are to remain in office. Perhaps he thinks that if the Government fall, the 


vy ae tt the country, of course 1 mean—are not likely to be improved by it.” 
A laugh.) 
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The Earl of BresnorovGu corroborated Lord Lansdowne’s statement as to 

what took place at the meeting referred to. 

The Committee di d—for Lord Wi 

it, 140; Free-trade majority, 3° 

It was agreed that the remaining clauses of 

on Friday. The House adjourned at half-past one « 
Annuities TO Lorps Harpince anp Govuen. 

On Tuesday, the Earl of Ripon moved the postponement of the report 
of the Committees on the annuities to Lords Hardinge and Gough, until a 
day to be afterwards named. 

‘his led to a short conversation, with an indication of the intentions 
it on the subject of a reversal of the pre vious vote. 
five their Lordships an oppor 
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tunity of reviewing that decision; and il *y did he should certainly support 
them. he previous decision had been cx t the absence of many Peers. 
The Duke of Ricumonp said, when he asked the Government if they meant to 






say that nothing of the 
The Earl] of Ripon was not conscious of having givea 
any such assurance: certainly he had not intended to convey the idea that the 
i nt would not avail themselves of the forms of the House to alter the 

en come to. The Earls of St. Germans and ELLEn- 


statement. 


reverse the decision, he 
kind would be attempted. 


had understood Lord Rip 
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The motion was agreed to. 
Tue Ieisi Coercion Bite. 
In the House of Commons, on Monday, the adjourned debate on the se 
cond reading of the Preservation of Life (Lreland) Bill was begun by Lord 


WorsLey, who spoke in opposition. Ile was followed by Sir Kopert 
INGLis, who spoke in favour; by Mr. Horsman, who spoke against; by 
Mr. CoLquuoun, who would only support the second reading on certain 
conditions; by Colonel Siprnorr®, against; by Lord Jomn Russen. and 
Mr. DiskABLI, against. Sir Roperr Pee spoke in explanation. 

Lord Worsiey mentioned as one of his particular objections to the biil, that 











the Go nent had not tried the effect of a just and prudent administration of 
| the exi laws. Until this were done, the Minister was not justified in bring- 
ing forv a measure of the present description. It was not likely that the 
Iri vople would place confidence in a Government which has endeavoured to 


I am sure when your Lordships look at my noble and learned friend, | 


| that the Government had not pres ed it forward with duc 


The Marquis of LANspowne remarked, that his noble friend's search after | 


information had not confined itself to this or the other House of Parliament, but 
had extended to private houses, from which he had provided himself with not 
very accurate reports. But there was one house to which his noble friend had 
thought fit to allude, with respect to which he humbly conceived he had the 
means of giving more accurate information than the noble and learned Lord. 
Now, with that information in his possession, he begged distinctly to state, that 
what took place in that private house, to which he would not have alluded if the 
noble and learned Lord had not done so, was the reverse of what he had stated. 
It related in no degree whatever to the Corn Bill, but solely to what was called 
the Coercion Bill; and the only advice given by the person in that meeting who 
was most likely to influence its decisions, was not to protract the discussion on 
that Bill. If his noble and learned friend had reporters in private houses, 
he ought to be better informed than he appeared to be as to what took place 
within them. The Marquis could safely dety any person to point out any pas- 
sage in the speeches which he had at any time addressed to the House in which he 
had supported a fixed duty in any other sense than that of revenue. But, since 
the noble Earl opposite had seen the necessity of proposing a fixed duty, and 
still further of bringing it down to 5s., Lord Lansdowne did not think that either 
the amount of revenue which he regarded, or the amount of protection which 
other noble Lords regarded, was worth contending for, compared with the pro- 
spect of a settlement of this great question. 

Lord Brouauam rose to explain, but was met by sounds of impatience. He 
would not yield to cries. He stood on his defence; he had been attacked, and by 
God's blessing he would let those who attacked him know it. He had not ques- 
tioned the purity of the noble Marquis’s conduct; but would it not be impli 


from what had just been said, that the Marquis accused him of collecting 














mation as an eavesdropper of what passed at a meeting within the walls of a 


private mansion ? 


When meetings were called by circular—when reports of 


mment of municipal reform and the extension of the 
franchise. Great expectations of the administration of Lord Eliot had been en- 
tertained; but they had not been realized. Had it not been for Mr. O'Connell's 
prudence, the means employed by the Government to put an end to Repeal meet- 
rs would have endangered the public peace, One act of justice, however, had 
been done: the grant to Maynooth had been increased, and money appropriated to 
the building of Colleges. He believed that the measure now under discussion 
would be ineffectual for any beneficial purpose; but thought that the substita- 
tion of mild though determined measures would be likely to produce tranquillity 
in the country, and tend to remove dislike to English government, by degrees. 

Sir Ronenr Incuts thought the delay which had taken place with the bill 
totally inexplicable. Deeming the question, however, as one upon which the 
responsibility of the Government was mainly i 


ly involved, he was bound to give to 
Sir Robert Peel the same support which under like circumstances he would ex- 
tend to Lord John Russell. He « 


easure as one of police; and he 
should give the same confidence to the Government, in any measure connected 
with the police of Keut or Cumberland, as he had given them with respect to the 
five disturbed counties of Ireland. He should vote for the second reading of the 
bill; but its provisions must not be altered in Committee. 

Mr. Horsman could not vote against the bill on the ground of any want of 
evidence as to the amount of crime; nor would he vote against it on the ground 
diligence. He opposed 
it because he looked upon it as part of the old impolitic and sanguinary system 
which had been productive of disastrous consequences to Ireland in times past. 

Mr. CoLquttoun would not vote for the second reading, unless he received an 
assurance from Ministers that they were determined to stand by the clauses which 
had been obje cted to by Lord John Russell. If these clauses were expunged, the 
bill would be worthless. Mr. Colquhoun touched upon the question, whether it 
would be better for the Conservative party that Sir Robert Peel were continued 
in office, or that he be expelled and Lord John Russell put into the vacant place. 
He strongly objected to the adoption of Whig measures by the Conservatives; 
and arrived at the conclusion that no good could arise from retaining the present 
Ministry in power. The course pursued by Sir Robert Peel would prove fatal to 
any party. : 

Lord Joun Russeit could not assent to Sir Robert Inglis’s doctrine, that if 
& measure were introduced on the responsibility of Government for the protection 
of life and property, (that being the assumption on the present bill,) it was the 
duty of Parliament to assent to such a bill. That was a proposition contrary to 
all his notions of Parliamentary duty. In commencing his examination of the bill, 
he was tempted to take that course which a Minister sometimes adopted in pro- 
posing important measures, namely, to call on the Clerk of the House to refer to 
that paragraph in her Majesty's Speech which directed attention to this particular 
measure. On the present occasion the Minister could hardly take such a course, 
because that very Queen’s Speech afforded an argument against proceeding with 
the bill in its present shape. By delaying this Measure five months after such 
an announcement, it was clear that the Minister could have no very great confi- 
dence in the efficacy of its provisions. It is said that the course of public busi- 
ness was the cause of the delay: but if Ministers attached so much importance 
to the measure, and fearing at the same time that there was an insutticiency of 
food, they might have adopted a temporary measure for admitting food ito 
Ireland, and another for protecting life and property; leaving the great question 
of the Corn-laws as a permanent measure for future consideration. Their better 
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| course in that case would have been, not to have advised her Majesty to make 


what took place appeared in the newspapers and extended to a column and a half | 


—when people talked to each other at the corner of every street about what took 
lace—there was surely an end of all secrecy. But, after all, the advice given 


wv the “ influential ” person spoken of, not to protract the debate on the Coercion | 


Bill, had been anything but followed. Lord Stanley, with the view of enabling 
him to bring in his quotation from Milton—a very excellent joke, he admitted— 


any allusion to the subject in the Speech from the Throne, but to reserve them- 
selves till the Corn and Customs measures passed the House, and then take the 
state of Ireland into consideration. 

In proposing the present measure, the Chief Secretary for Ireland dwelt upon 
offences not different either in character or in amount from the outrages which 
have been stated ever since Lord John knew anything of Ireland. Those are 


| unfortunate outrages belonging to a state of lawlessness and combination against 


had put in a word which Lord Brougham never used. He never dreamed of using | 


that word—a word which he, at his time of life, as well as Lord Stanley at his 
less advanced time of life, had both of them the greatest possible interest in razing 
out of their vocabularies. He repelled with indignation the insinuation conveyed 
in Lord Stanley's closing seam. 
shadow of a shade of an imputation on his motives in defending the measures of 
the present Government. 
his Bult only—that he was out of office, a supporter merely and a friend of the 
a Government. That Government was no sooner formed than he declined, 
rmly but respectfully declined, most high and brilliant offers. This should not 
have been wrung from him but for the imputation conveyed (unintentionally, he 
believed) by his noble friend. He certainly had chosen to be unconnected with 
office—to hold no office, either judicial or otherwise, in or in connexion with the 
present Government; for reasons of his own—for reasons applying to his own 
rsonal convenience, and from no want of respect for them, from no want of con- 
dence in them, or want of friendship for them individually. 


He defied any man breathing to cast the | 


It was no fault of others—it was his own fault, and | 


the authorities intrusted with the administration of justice; but they hardly form 
sufficient groundwork for this measure. Lord Lincoln had appealed to fim on 
the subject of his own measure of 1835: but his reply to that appeal would be, 
that every case ought to be tried on its own merits. The bill of 1833 was much 
more stringent than that now proposed, but it was accompanied with certain 
ameliorative and remedial measures. In 1834 it was mitigated; in 1835 it was 
mitigated still further; and on that occasion Ministers declared that they in- 
tended to govern Ireland on principles more congenial to the feelings and affec- 
tions of the people than before. Confidence was placed in these professions, and 
the bill was never put into operation. As to the question of crime upon which 
the present measure was based, he thought the statistics onght not to be confined 
to the five counties, but should embrace the aggregate of Ireland; and if this 
were done, it would be found that crime had decreased considerably. He 
did not think there was anything in the statements and details produced 
by Ministers which should convince him that anything beyond the powers 
which already existed to repress, detect, and punish crime, ought te be 
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granted. Lord John controverted the opinion expressed by Lord Lincoln, that 
the origin of most of the crimes was not agrarian. He believed, on the contrary, 
that competition for land was the great source of Irish crime. He repeated his 
objection to the clause which empowered the Lord-Lieutenant to shut up persons 
in certain districts within their own houses from sunset to sunrise; and i would 
move its omission in Committee. As this was the most essential part of the bill, 
he thought it better to offer his resistance to the whole measure on the present 
occasion than to reserve his objections for the Committee. If he had objected to 
the first reading, he would have been accused of factiously refusing to consider so 
important a measure as that which related to the preservation of life in Ireland: 
but he took care to signify objections which, as he then stated, went to the very 
foundation of the bill, and thus prepared the Government for any refusal of sup- 
rt. He opposed the bill, then, on the grounds that the general state of crime 
id not warrant a measure of such extraordinary severity; and that with regard 
to the few districts in which crime has greatly increased, no expectation has been 
held out that the measure will be accompanied or followed by ameliorative or re- 
medial measures. 

He had no political confidence in the Government; and no wonder, looking at 
the policy they had adopted. The measures they have introduced both with re- 
spect to England and Ireland are testimony—not a testimony in words, but a 
practical testimony—that in former years, as far as their opinions go, they were 
mistaken, and we were right. He did not impute to them wrong motives. “I 
am not saying they were not perfectly persuaded in former years that their 
course was a right one, nor that they are not persuaded in the present year 
that their altered course is for the benefit of the country; but I use this argu- 
ment to show that Iam not bound at least by their authority, and that where 
I have differed from them—where I have had the misfortune to ask them to 
propose other measures, which they have refused to introduce—they have after- 
wards, by their conduct, allowed that those who on this side of the House 
urged those measures took the wiser view of the interests of the country.” 
When the Whigs attempted an improved system of education, they were slan- 
dered; when they attempted to knit in bonds of affection the people of England 
and Ireland, they were slandered; when they attempted on the ground that there 
was a greatly increased population in this country to relax those protective laws 
that prevented the introduction of food into this country, they were slandered. 
He acquitted Sir Robert Peel of having indulged in the imputation of dishonour- 
able motives against the Government; but his colleagues and those who acted 
with him indlged freely in such imputations. Now look at their own course as 
a Ministry. “The measures that we proposed with respect to education it is their 
boast that they have carried further. ‘Ihe principles that we professed to adopt 
towards Ireland, they have adopted; and they have attempted in the last and the 
wy sessions to act upon these principles. With regard to the admission of 
‘ood from foreign countries, they have gone far beyond what we proposed.” He 
thought that, under these circumstances, Ministers were bound to make the 
amende honorable. “ And now when this great measure, upon which we mainly 
supported them, has quitted this House, I will more confidently say so—I did 
wish some ex! ion of regret that honourable men, doing that which they 
thought was their duty to the country and to the people of these realms, should have 
80 long been the object of slander and calumny, when they who embarked in those 
slanders and calumnies now admit we were in the right.” Take Sir James Graham 
for an “sy “ Why, Sir, the right honourable gentleman opposite, the Secre- 
tary for the Home apstenent—end I allude the more readily to him because he 
has not yet spoken in this debate—accused us, when we were going out, of being 
like pirates who set fire to the ship; and it now appears that, having got posses- 
sion of the ship, they have lived upon the stores which we left there. (Cheers 
and laughter.) They have guided themselves by the charts which we have de- 

sited in the cabin; _ steered by the compass which we left on the 

eck. And, having 80 done, I think it would have been hardly too much, if they 
had on some octasion or other, on some night or other out of years of debate, ex- 
pressed some that we had been made the subject of sd much reproach for 
the course we thought ourselves bound to take—if they had considered that it 
was no light matter to be charged before the country, and with very considerable 
impression resulting, as promoting moagures that tended to set up a Popish Go- 
Vernment in this country, instead of our ancient constitution—as promoting mea- 
sures that tended to rob and destroy theagricultaral interest. Jor my own part, 
I have felt deeply, Fwill. not deny, — ne buoyancy and the success of those 
measures ; seeing measures fou on the same principles succeed in this 
House, and I trust. in Parliament, I think it would have been little more 
conf tha we were nt justly liable to those invectives for pur- 
ano which, in effeot, was only seeing what was required a little earlier 

an her "s 


Reverting te tuestion before the House, Lord John made an earnest appeal 
to those Members aa disapproving of the measure, were nevertheless inclined to 
support it with the view of is ing the Ministry in office. He understood there 
are gentlemen-who although they disapprove of the measure are determined to 
vote for it rather than shake the stability of the Administration. Let these gen- 
tlemen look at the case of Ireland. There is a numerous body there—far more 
numerous than is generally sup —who think that a domestic Legislature can 
alone remedy the evils which afflict their country. But he had found in a news- 
paper published in Dublin, and of large circulation, sentiments expressed which 

0 far beyond a domestic Legislature. ‘To such a party he thought the English 

‘arliament was bound to show that they can legislate for Ireland as well and as 
beneficially as if they legislated in Ireland. “But if you say—‘ We have no confi- 
dence in the Government; we think this a bad measure, we think it an unconsti- 
tutional measure; but nevertheless we will allow it to pass because there are de- 
pending other measures more especially relating to England, and for the benefit 
of England, going alopg with or shortly preceding it—look what an argument 

ou will make, how it will be caught at by those who advocate a repeal of the 

nion, and by others: who look to ulterior measures. They will say, and not un- 
truly—‘ You miserable peasants, you are to be shut up from sunset to sunrise; 
you are am." to be kept in your miserable hovels; if you go out to look for a 
stray cow—if visit a parent who is sick ina cottage situate a few miles 
from your own you Will be liable to transportation; not for the purpose of 
securing to the their liberty, but because English measures are 
passing the P, at the same time, and for the sake of those 
measures these restrictions are inflicted on you. Now, tell us, ay or no, whether 
the Parliament of England and of Scotland is fit to legislate for Ireland; 
and will you not seek for a domestic Legislature? will you not use your utmost 
efforts to obtain a repeal of the Union?’ (Cheers.) What will be the answer to 
such an appeal but the gnanimous shout and the unanimous effort of a people 
who shall be so used, embodied in the declaration—‘ We have not justice! we are 
determined to obtain justice; and it is now proved that we cannot obtain it from 
the Parliament of England and of Scotland?’ I say, let the House hesitate before 
it enables the to give such an answer, if it wishes, as I do, to maintain the 
Union—if it wishes to improve the Union, and to make it the source of happiness 
—of increased right—of blessings to Ireland as well as to England, and of in- 
creased strength in future times to the United Empire: let the House beware 
how it thus weakens the links which bind the two couutries together; let us not 
set far apart the governors and the governed; do not permit the Irish to believe 
that we are indi to their affairs, and that our care and our interest are 
centred only in measures which relate to this country. I say that if you are 
persuaded this measure is right, pass its second reading, and allow it to go through 
Committee: but if you are not so persuaded, give it no sanction, and let it be at 
once rejected; because the loss of coutidence which will follow the belief of such 
eonduct and of such maxims will not be temporary; and it will not be repaired in 





a 
one year, or in five years, or in ten years, but it will be an irrevocable loss.” 
(Much cheering.) : 

Mr. Disrak.t expressed his regret that the fate of a Ministry is supposed to 
depend after all upon an Irish subject. That, however, is no fault of us party, 
It could not be denied that the time had now arrived when it was impossible to 
consider a Coercion Bill for Ireland apart from the general circumstances that 
disturb society in that country. He specified days and dates with the view of 
showing the little anxiety displayed by Ministers to push on the measure; and as- 
serted that the circumstance afforded prima fucie evidence for coming to the con- 
clusion that there has not been an earnest, even if there has been a serious, in- 
tention on the part of her Majesty's Government in forwarding this bill. 

After further show of arguing against the bill, Mr. Disraeli went on to the main 
business of his speech—an attack on Sir Robert Peel, in the shape of a reply to 
Sir Robert’s defence, last Friday evening, against the charges made against him 
by Lord George Bentinck, that in 1827 he chased and hunted Mr. Canning to the 
death; and that he told the House of Commons in 1829, that he had changed his 
opinions on the subject of the Catholic claims in 1825, which change he intimated 
to Lord Liverpood at the time, but which change he concealed in 1827. Mr, 
Disraeli first replied to Sir Robert Peel's remark that Lord George Bentinck had 
assumed for the first time a licence in speech that was injurious to the cause of 
legitimate debate. In defence of the strong language commented upon, Mr, 
Disraeli quoted from a speech delivered by Fox when Mr. Pitt reproached the 
Coalition Ministry for clinging to their offices. In that speech Mr. Fox stated 
that under certain circumstances “ delicacy and reserve” were criminal, and in 
particular, used the words—* For God's sake, strangle us not in the very moment 
when we look for success and triumph, by an infamous string of Bed-chamber 
janissaries.” He quoted extracts from the speeches of other persons, to show Lord 
George Bentinck’s language was strictly Parliamentary, because authorized by 
the greatest speakers. 

Entering next into the matter of Mr. Canning and the Catholic question, Mr, 
Disraeli delivered a somewhat inflated panegyric on the modest patriotism and 
retiring disposition of Lord George Bentinck; and took pains to make out that 
though he had supported Sir Robert Peel as a political leader, there was no pri- 
vate intercourse between them. Sir Robert Peel had read a speech delivered by 
himself in 1827 in the presence of Mr. Canning, together with Mr. Canning’s 
reply. In that speech, no doubt, Sir Robert Peel repeated his objections to Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. But it is curicus enough that Sir Robert, although making 
reference to his speech of 1829, did not read it. Mr. Disraeli, however, woul 
read a passage from that speech as he found it in Zansard— 

“So far as my own course in this question is concerned, it is the same with that 
which suggested itself to my mind in 1825, when I was his Majesty's Principal Minister 
for the ome Department, and found myself in a minority of this House upon this 
question. When I then saw the numbers arrayed against me, I felt that my position 
as a Minister was untenable. The moment, Sir, that I, the Minister responsible for 
the government of Ireland, found that I was left in a minority on the question which 
was of paramount interest and importance to that country, that moment I sought to 
be relieved from the duties and responsibility of office. I stated to the Earl of Liver- 
pool, who was then at the head of the Administration, that in consequence of the de- 
— given against me in this House, it was my anxious wish to be relieved from 
office.” 

Mr. Disraeli was ready to admit that Sir Robert Peel was correct in saying that 
this speech as reported in Hansard, did not contain anything which he did not 
say in 1827 in the presence of Mr. Canning; but that statement is certainly in 
opposition to what many gentlemen who were connected with Mr. Canning, and 
who were Members of the House at the time, believe. Without imputing any 
charge to Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Disraeli undertook to prove that the report con- 
tained in Hansard was a garbled and a mutilated, or, to adopt the language of 
the House, a “ corrected” report of the speech; and that it omitted the important 
statement in question. “It so happens, that in those days there were two reports 
of what was said in this House; for there was then not merely //ansard, the 
speeches in which are generally corrected by honourable gentlemen themselves, 
but there was also the Afirror of Parliament; the speeches in which were taken 
in short-hand, verbatim by the most able short-hand writers, most of them bein 
men of education and intelligence; and at that time the speeches were publish 
every three days. Now, Sir, I call the atténtion of the House to what it appears 
from The Mirror @ Parliament, the right honourable gentleman really said in 
that famous speech of 1829, 

“* So far as I am personally concerned, I beg to say, my own course is the same as 
that which suggested itself to my mind in 1825, when I was his Majesty’s Principal 
Minister for the Home Department, and found myself in a minority upon the Catholic 
question in, this House. I felt that, looking at the numbers arrayed against me, my 
position as a Minister was untenable. The moment that I found that I was in a mi- 
nority on that question, I felt that it was no longer advisable that I should coatinue to 
be charged with the responsibility of Irish affairs. I stated to the Earl of Liverpool, 
who was then at the head of the Administration, that in consequence of the decision 
against me by the voices of the Representatives of that country, the time was como 
when something respecting the Catholics ought, in my opinion, to be done, or that I 
should be relieved from the duties of the office I held, as it was my anxious wish to be.” 

“ The words left out of the report, in //ansard, are these— I stated to the Karl 
of Liverpool, that in consequence of the decision against me by the voices of the 
Representatives of Ireland, something respecting the Catholics, ought, in my 
opinion, to be done.’” 

As corroborative of the accuracy of the report contained in the Mirror of Par- 
liament, Mr. Disraeli quoted the following extract from a speech made by Sir 
Edward Knatchbull in reply, Sir Edward was at the head of the then betrayed 
party. Sir Edward’s speech appeared in the Mirror of Parliament, but not in 
Hansard. 

“If at that period the policy of conceding the Catholic question were clear to the 
right honourable gentleman, I say that in justice to himself, in justice to his friends, 
in justice to the country, in justice to Mr. Canning himself, who has always been 
the able, powerful, and consistent advocate of the Catholics, he ought not to have con- 
cealed it. If, as he now says, he had discovered in 1825 the necessity of passing this 
question, I ask why he did not say so in 1827, and give his support to Mr. Canning 
then, when the supposed difference between him and Mr. Canning obtained for him the 
support of many honourable gentlemen who differed with him only on that, which I 
confess was the case with me ?” 

Mr. Disraeli continued—*“ Now, Sir, I have a right to speak of that report of 
the speech I have read from in Hansard, as being corrected by authority; for I 
find a note,—and every one knows how seldom one finds notes in Hansard,—on 
the 5th of March 1829, appended to the beginning of the right honourable gentle- 
man’s speech, in these words, ‘Inserted with the permission and approbation of 
Mr. Secretary Peel.’ (Vociferous cheers.) Now, 1 have inquired, and been in- 
formed that the report I have quoted from the Mirror of Parliament was made 
by Mr. Barrow, one of the first short-hand writers in the country, and a man of 
ability and intelligence.” Mr. Disraeli had searched the files of the 7'%mes in 
quest of further evidence; and there he found Sir Robert Peel reported to have 
said—* He stated to Lord Liverpool, then the head of his Majesty's Government, 
that in his opinion the time had come when something respecting the Catholics 
ought to be done, and that he must be relieved from the duties of his office.” 
(Much cheering.) “Therefore it appears also by this report that, in 1825, in the 
opin‘on of the right honourable gentleman the time had eome when something re- 
specting the Catholies ought to be done. After this, I think it is unnecessary to 
offer any more evidence: I have accomplished the vindication of my noble friend, 
who had not the power of speaking again in this debate. My noble friend told me 
that there were no means by which he could have the power of speaking again; 
though I had hoped means might have been found, and therefore I felt it my duty 
to undertake his defence.” 

Mr. Disraeli next referred to an article which appeared in the Edinburgh Re- 
view for April 1829, and which Mr. Disraeli stated “was written by a many. 
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was himself a great part of a Cabinet.” From that article he read this extract— | Before the resumption of the debate on Thursday, 


“ Sir R. Pcel at that time told Mr. Canning, in the House of Commons, that bis 
unlooked for opposition to Mr. Canning was grounded on a difference of opinion on the 
Catholic question ; yet at that very time he had in his writing-desk a letter in which 
two years before he had told Lord Liverpool that, in his opinion, the Catholic claims 
ought to be granted, and proposing that he should retire from office in the mean time.” 

Along with his own speech of 1827, Sir Robert Pec! had quoted the reply of Mr. 
Canning, in which a Parliamentary compliment was paid to his candour and 
sincerity: but before forty-eight hours were over, Mr. Canning expressed his real 
opinion of Sir Robert Peel. On that occasion, Sir Robert Peel had delivered one 
of the most violent opposition speeches ever heard in Parliament. “ What did 
Mr. Canning say then? ‘I rejoice,’ said Mr. Canning, ‘that the standard of 
opposition is at length unfurled in this House. Such an act is to me worth a 
qeennl wofessions of qualitied neutrality. In whatever mind the feeling of 
opposition lurks, let it come boldly forth, and boldly will I meet it. I never have 
Tr ok—I never will shrink—from explanation or defence, whether the charge 

referred against me be conveyed in the avowed hostility of the open and manly 
oe, or in the not less dangerous insinuation of the disavowed opponent.’” (Loud 
cheers.) 

“* But,’ says Sir Robert Peel, ‘ I did not hunt him to death.’ Iam not going 
to enter into any details for the purpose of determining whether the right honour- 
able gentleman did hunt Mr. Canning to death. That is a poetical phrase; that 
is metaphorical language; and it only expresses the feeling entertained by the 
friends and relatives of Mr. Canning. “ If 1 were to enter on such matter, I must 
go into secret councils—into private correspondence. 1 must speak of newspapers 
set up to hunt the noble victim—newspapers supported by men who were meim- 
bers of Mr. Canning’s Government. I must go into details on which I will not 
enter.” Mr. Disraeli accused Sir Robert Peel of having come before the House 
with a suppressio veri unprecedented in Parliamentary discussion. “ Sir, I think 








THE SPECTATOR. 


Ihave answered the elaborate attack of the right honourable gentleman on the | 


noble Lord—his attack on my noble friend's consistency, his attack on his Par- 
liamentary language, his attack upon the imputation my noble friend made upon 
himas to the conduct of the right honourable gentleman to Mr. Canning. But I 
trust I have done more than vindicate my noble friend. I trust 1 have put in its 
true and intelligible light that mysterious passage which has so long perplexed 
the politicians of Europe, and which the right honourable gentleman on Friday 
night so elaborately explained for the benefit of the rising generation.” “ The 
right honourable gentleman once said that Ireland was his great difficulty. I 
ask the right honourable gentleman, why Ireland was his great difficulty; and 
whether, if he had acted with frankness to Mr. Canning in reference to his com- 
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Sir Ropert Peer, 





with visible emotion, said— 

“ Sir, by the permission of the House, I will tomorrow, when the order of the 
day is read for proceeding with the bill for the Prevention of Murder in Ireland, 
make some ts with reference to those charges which have been recently 
preferred against me, relating to transactions alleged to have taken place in the 
years 1825, 1827, and 1829.” (Loud cheers.) 

Sir ANprew ArmstronG, Mr. Benerr (Wiltshire); Captain Lavarn, 
Mr. Henvey, Sir H.W. Barron, and Mr. Hawes, spoke against the bill; 
Captain Firzmaurice and Lord Francis EGERTON, in its support. 

Mr. Benerr had bestowed the utmost consideration on the question, and the 
conclusion he had arrived at was that he could not conscientiously support the 
measure. He objected to any measure which would punish the people of Ireland 
while those who were misleading them were allowed to pursue their illegal practi- 
ces with impunity. 

Captain Layanp described the bill as unconstitutional and uncalled-for. If 
the Government meant to govern Ireland, it must be by doing justice; and if they 
meant to prevent the separation of Ireland from England, it must be by govern- 
ing both countries by equal laws. All those honourable gentlemen who cheered 
the recent attacks on Ministers were bound to assist the Irish Members in throw- 
ing out the bill. 

Mr. Hen ey deemed the measure unconstitutional in its character and coercive 
in its tendency. A measure of that kind ought to have the concurrence of the two 
leading parties in that House: the present bill had not met with that concurrence. 
Lord John Russell had distinetly declared that he did not think there was any 
necessity for the measure; and were Lord John in office, he would no doubt act 
upon that conviction. For his own part, after having given his best attention to 
all the evidence submitted to the House, he had come to the deliberate and settled 
conclusion, that there was by no means a case made out to justify such a bill. 
Its only tendency would be to irritate and exasperate, and render bad worse. 

Sir H. W. Bannon agreed in the opinion expressed by one of the speakers, that 
the English Parliament must learn to govern Ireland by the common law of the 
land. Coercion had completely failed. The miseries of Ireland were not to be 


statemel 





| cured by two or three measures, nor by this Government nor that: it could only 


munication with Lord Liverpool in 1825, Ireland would have been his great | 


difficulty? (Cheers.) This the right honourable gentleman must feel at the pre- 
fent moment, when we are about again to divide on an Irish question—a division 


which may be fatal to the endurance of his power: he must feel that it is a Ne- | 


mesis that dictates this vote and regulates this decision, and that is about to 
stamp with its seal the catastrophe of a sinister career.” (Continuetl cheering.) 
Sir Ronert Perr said—* 1 am quite aware that the forms and usages of the 
House altogether preclude me from making any reply to the honourable gentle- 
man; yet the House will allow me to trespass on them, not so much to reply, as 
to desire them in justice to suspend their judgment. . Cheers.) The whole 
question turns on this—Did I gr not, ia 1825, state to Lord Liverpool that my opin- 
ion on the Catholic question was changed? Well, then, 1 publicly assert, that 
the report of my speech of 1829, of Sth March, is a correct statement of the 
truth: that I said to Lord Liverpool in 1825, in my position as Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, the only member of the Government opposing the Ro- 
man Catholic claims, seeing my colleagues were in constant concert with my op- 
ponents, that I said, my position being alone, it was so intolerable that I asked 
to resign my office. I presuine I had a right to do that. The noble Lord has 
stated a similar circumstance in the course of this evening—that, wishing to re- 
tain his opinions, he pursued a similar course. In 1825 I opposed the Roman 
Catholic claims; and in 1825 Lord Liverpool made the strongest speech he had 
ever made in opposition. I spoke after the decision of the House of Lords, and I 
beg to refer to my speech on that occasion. In 1828 I still ofieved opposition to 
the Roman Catholic claims, and I said my position resembled that of 1825. I 
told the Duke of Wellington, that I could no longer continue in office for the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of Ireland. But the Clare election had taken place; 
the circumstances to which I had before referred had occurred. I said that I 
must not only relinquish my position in the House of Commons, but that the 
time had come when the question must be settled; and 1 would do all that I 
could in my private capacity to facilitate the settlement of that question. 
(Cheers.) With respect tothe Edinburyh Review, there has been a lapse of 
Seventeen or nineteen years, and all the evidence which the honourable gentleman 
has been quoting now has been available to him during that time. He 
has had the same opportunity which he has had now of making this 
attack upon me; but it is reserved until this period. (“ Oh, oh!” from 
Mr. Disraeli, followed by loud cheers from the Ministerial and Opposition 
benches.) Can it be expected that I should be enabled after the lapse of 
SO many years, to reconcile every contradiction there may be in reports? (“ //ear, 
hear!) But as I said before, the main question is this—Did I in 1825, or did 1 
not, state to Lord Liverpool that my opinions had changed? Why, Lord Liver- 
1 was the friend of Mr. Canning; and do you believe it to be possible, from the 
intercourse existing between them, if I had told him in 1825 that the Roman 
Catholic question must be settled, he would not have communicated that import- 
ant fact to Mr. Canning? (“ //ear, hear!”) I did what many others have done, I 


- accomplished by a long steady course of conciliation, and by affording relief to 
the sxcopie, 

Coptain FirzmMacrice would support the second reading. He regretted to 
to differ from Lord George Bentinck, the leader of his party; but such had been 
the change in parties, that an honourable Member on his side of the House 
could hardly say to which or to what party he belonged. It was an-old saying, 
that it was a clever child who would know its own father; bat he thought it 
would be an uncommonly clever man that would know his own y. (Langh- 
ter.) If the bill were rejected, Ireland would be greatly excited: indeed, he had 


| no doubt but in that case bonfires would blaze from Connemara ‘to the Hill of 


| and whether this bill could be expected in any reasonable de 


corrected my speech in Hansard; and what object could I have had in omitting 


that passage? (“ Hear, hear!”) I had nothing, however, to do with the Mirror 
of Parliament. I spoke on the 5th of March, and on the 6th of March it is 
reported in that publication, and to which I beg to refer the House. The 
irror of Parliament will also show the answer | made to the question put to 
me in consequence of my speech of the Sth of March. Then again, I say, with 
respect to the Edinburgh Review, what public man can be safe if he is to answer 
for some statement made by an anonymous writer in the Edinburgh Review, 
which he did not at the time contradict ? 
= ? and because I do not, is the truth of it to be assumed? ( Cheers.) 
ut [ state to the honourable gentleman, that if, as the writer in that Review as- 
serts, there is a letter in existence from me to Lord Liverpool, stating the opinion 
that the Roman Catholic claims ought to be settled, first I challenge the produc- 
tion of that letter by him, for he must be aware of the existence of it. He says I 
have a copy of that letter; what is his authority for making that statement? 
(Cheers.) What is his authority for saying that that letter exists? I challenge 
its production. (Cheers.) But, Sir, 
honour that if the letter was written, and if I have a copy of it, that I will i 
extenso produce it; and it will then be seen (if such a letter exists) what were 
the contents and what was the purport of it. But, as I expressly stated in my 
Speech of the 5th of March, that I waited on Lord Liverpool and communicated 
my intention to him, I have every belief, as far as 1 can recollect, that the com- 
munication between Lord Liverpool and myself was a personal and not a written 
one. But if the letter exists, a copy of it shall be produced. I assert that I 
never did, in 1825, (as that is the main fact,) intimate to Lord Liverpool change 
i my opinions upon the subject of the Roman Catholic claims. I cannot say one 
word more, as I have no right to notice any of the observations of the honourable 
entleman. I refrain from doing so. I am deeply grateful to the House for 
aving listened to me so patiently during this explanation.” (Loud cheers.) 
Upon the motion of Mr. Cates PoweLt, the debate was adjourned 
to Thursday. 


Am I to contradict every malignant | 


Howth. Inconvenience.might arise from the bill; but it was an incopyénience 
which every good subject and lover of peace should submit.to in order’that great 
social evils may be rooted out. : 

Mr. Hawes did not complain of the delay which had taken place/ He thought 
it usavoidable, looking at the other. important tasiness which bad i 

placed very little reliance on Constabulary returns of crime... It, frequently 
happened that the same individual appeared oftener than once in 
the same crime; and the classification, too, was often inaccurate: For example, 
a sweep who lost his life in a chimney, appears in the returns on the table 
of the House, among the murders. The returns did pot show that any gteat‘in- 
crease had taken place in the amount of crime in the five counties; and altoge- 
ther he could not allow that the bill was called for on the ground that crime had 
increased. If Government sought to put down crime, it must be by a change in 
the system. Ireland was improving at that moment. Land was rising in value, 
and the consumption of exciseable articles was on the increase. Ireland must be 
governed through Irish instrumentality; and when Ireland was governed justly, 
he had no fear that it would be governed tranquilly. 

Lord Francis Ecerron ententest that, from some special combination of 
parties, the rejection of the bill was certain. He did not possess authority sufii- 
cient to question the justice of such a course; and his object in rising was rather 
to explain his own views of the measure than to comment on the views of others. 
So far as he had read the discussion, Government did not rest the bill on the 
state of crime in the whole of Ireland. The question really at issue was, whether 
the ordinary powers of the law were sufficient for the prevention of crime or not, 
; to effect that 
effect. Lord John Russell and Mr. Hawes had objected to the details: he believed 
that most of those objections that would apply to the bill introduced by the Whig 
Administration in 1835. He was unwilling to prophesy, but should Lord John 
Russell succeed to power, as some honourable gentlemen anticipated, and should 
he fail in realizing the benevolent projects for what he rather ly called the 
amelioration and regeneration of Ireland, Lord Francis believed that the House 
would see him coming down and proposing a measure with some analogy to the 
present bill, or differing from it only by some wider departure from the constitu- 
tion. But if he should so come down, and make out a case as satisfactory (or 
rather as unsatisfactory) as the present Government had done, Lord Francis 
should have a strong bias in his favour, even on a measure involving a more en 
larged departure from the constitution than the bill before the House; and if the 
noble Lord proposed to substitute for this bill something of the nature of a sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, he should fee] disposed to entertain the pro- 
position. He believed that the secret associations which prevailed in Ireland were 
the mainsprings of crime. It was wrong to say that the powers conferred by the 
bill were inapplicable to the case. The evils for which a remedy was sought 
had long existed, and could not by light measures be removed; and it was in no 
way uncotnplimentary to Lord John Russell and to those with whom he acted, to 
say that, even if, in the event of a change of Government, th y were to occu 
their former position, they might find it a matter of no little dificalty, despite 
their abilities and good intentions, to eradicate these social and deep-rooted evils. 
The measure was not offered us a perfect cure, but rather as a means of prevent- 
ing certain evils. f “ 

Lord Francis regretted, as no doubt many others did, that in commenting on 
this bill expressions had been used somewhat passing the ordinary usages of de- 
bate. He was sorry that, in this age, any difference in political sentiments should 
have a tendency to interrupt the dignity of discussion or the warmth of personal 
regard. Mr. Disraeli had defended one of Lord George Bentinck’s expressions on 
the score of precedent; but they were not in a Court of Chancery, where the 


| argument of precedent was valuable; and even that precedent which had been 


I go a great deal further—I pledge my | 


brought forward would in itself hardly justify the violence and intemperance of 
the language defended. Mr. Fox applied the ex ions of “ paid janissaries” 
to the Lords of the Bed-chamber—to rivals who were in every respect open to 
the charge of baseness. Precedents might be found for any nonsense or any vio- 
lence; but the precedent would not alter the case. The political provocation was 
undoubtedly great; but it was a question whether it justified the retaliation. The 
citation made from the speeches of Mr. Fox reminded him of a citation once simi- 
larly made from a speech of Mr. Pitt, during a debate in that House on the silk- 
trade; on which occasion Mr. Canning observed, that the honourable gentleman 
who quoted Mr. Pitt resembled those blind nations of antiquity who paid neither 
reverence nor homage to the sun when pursuing his path of beneficence and 

lory, but, the instant that his career was closed, and the obscuration complete, 

nelt down and displayed symbols of fear and worship. (owe) Mr. Disraeli 
had not culled the choicest flowers frori the eloquence of Mr. Fox—that able but 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








not very temperate statesman. He was once reported to have said, speaking of | 
Lord North, that he would not trust himself in the same room with him; and yet 
they afterwards got on very well together side by side in the same Cabinet. | 
(Laughter and cheers.) And in the same way, fierce as were now the denuncia- 
tions, there could be little doubt that all would come to rights again. ( Laughter.) 
They were, it was to be supposed, to understand by the word “ janissaries,” those | 
paid servants of the Crown who had conscientiously voted with the Government ; 
and it was not for any individual in that House to disparage either those servants 
or those services. (“ Hear, hear!”) Wuo knew how soon the noble Lord might 
hoist the standard of the Prophet, and summon round him, as did the Command- 
ers of the Faithful, these same janissaries? (Laughter.) It was best not to | 
abuse them now: the noble Lord might find them too numerous at last; and he 
might, then, in attempting to rid himself of his over-eager allies, share 
again the Eastern’s fate, another Sultan Mahmoud. (Cheers and laughter.) 
Lord Francis might be allowed to refer to one other expression of the noble 
Lord. He could not say that he had not felt the imputation; he could not 
say that he had any character to throw away, or that he could assume to himself 
any position which would render that character unimpeachable for political con- 
duct. The word “renegades” had been applied to many honourable gentlemen, 
and he had no right to assume that it was not the intention of the noble Lord to | 
include him in the category. He did not exactly understand what the noble Lord 
meant to imply by that term; but the noble Lord ought to recollect that different 
individuals, placed even in the same circumstances, might, either slowly or ra- 
idly, be led to form different conclusions. (“J/ear,hear!”) He had deliberately 
rmed his opinion, and he had given his vote according to that opinion; he did 
not know how, therefore, he had earned the character of a “renegade.” If it had 
been earned by the speech which he made at the last election, he could only say 
that he had then, on certain subjects connected with trade, arrived at conclusions 
which, with his then experience, he believed to be correct; he unreservedly stated 
those convictions—not to his advantage, for the avowal probably lost him many 
votes: but he had given no pledge tha‘ his opinions eet pe undergo a change. 
He had given voice on that occasion to his convictions, and he now acknowledged 
his error. ( Cheers.) 

On the motion of Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, the debate was again ad- 


journed. 











Tur Broap ano Narrow GAavGEe 

On Tuesday, Sir GEorGrE CLERK moved, in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Privy Council on Trade— 

“1. That no line shall hereafter be formed on any other than the four fect eight and | 
a half inch gauge, excepting lines to the South of the existing line from London to 
Bristol, aud excepting small branches of a tew miles in length in immediate connexion 
with the Great Western Railway; but it no such line as above excepted shall be 
sanctioned by Parliament, unless a special report shall have been made by the Com- 
mittee on the bill, setting forth the reasons which have led the Committee to advise 
that such line should be formed on any other than the four feet eight and a half inch 
gauge. 

“2. That, unless by the consent of th: Legistature, it shall not be 
directors of any railway company te alter the gauge of such railway. 

“3. That in order to complete the ¢ narrow commu 
from the North of England to the Souther and to the port of Brist 
able measures should be promoted te form a gauge link from GI! 
Bristol, and also from Oxford to Basiny- yauy shorter route conne 
proposed Rugby and Oxford line with the south-western Railway. 

“4. That the South Wales line, and its bra sto Monmouth and Hereford, sho 
be permitted to be formed on the broad as sanctioned by their act. | 
**5. That the Rugby and Oxford line, and the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton 
line, should bé permitted to be formed on the broad gauge, as sanctioned by their acts; 
that the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade shall exercise the powers 

conferred upon them by the several acts, and shall require that additional narrow gauge 
rails shall forthwith be laid down from gby to Oxford, and from Wolverhampton to 
the junction with the Birmingham and G and that if it should hereafter | 
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ueester line ; 
appear that there is a traffic requiring accommodation on the narrow gauge from the 
Staffordshire districts to the Southern coast, any suitable measure shall be promoted by 
Parliament to form a narrow gauge link from Oxford to the line of the Birmingham | 
and Gloucester railway.” 

No difference of opinion could exist as to the desirableness of avoiding a break 
of gauge; but he agreed with the Board of Trade in thinking that it would be 
unfair to charge the public with the expense of bringing about a perfect uni- | 
formity. His noble friend at the head of the Board of Trade and himself had paid 
every attention to the subject, with the view of seeing how this desirable object 
could be effected; but they found it impossible to find a means without great in- 
justice to the parties interested, or without involving a great public expense which 

e did not feel justified in recommending. The question of adopting a double line 
of rails had been considered by the Commissioners; but it was evident from their 
report that the plan could not be recommended as a general rule. He compli- 
mented the Great Western Company on their enterprise and public spirit in de- 
veloping the powers of the broad gauge; though such had been the improvements 
of the narrow gauge, that he believed it was now capable of nearly equal speed. 
He did not think there was any great diflerence between them; but he hoped that 
aothing would be done to shut out the opportunity of trying the merits of a gauge 
more than 4 feet 8} inches. 

Mr. LaBpoucuere thought the Government had adopted a discreet course 
on one of the most difficult and important subjects that was ever submitted 
to Parliament— 

If he thought it exceedingly for the interest of the country that all the rail- 
ways should be on the narrow gauge, the consideration that a million of money 
was involved would not prevent him from proceeding to effect the change. It 
would of course be the height of injustice to throw the expense upon the railway 
companies. He would not enter inte any examination of the merits of the two | 
gauges; but no one could travel by tiie Great Western line and look at the power 
of its engines and other appliances without feeling proud of it, and at once con- 
cluding that it ought not to be prt down by hasty interference. Besides, the 
public had derived benefit from the competition between the two gauges. There 
were, however, evils attending diversity of gauge which ceteris paribus were 
quite sufficient to induce the House to determine that the gauge to be adopted on | 


new railways should be the gauge which had been adopted in the majority of 















cases. : Se i 
Mr. Home did not coincide in 
acting wisely— 


he opinion that the Government were 








Personally he was in favour of the broad gauge; but, looking at the thousands 
of miles over which the narrow guage extended, and would yet extend, he thought 
it impossible that Parliament could go back to a general broad guage. The | 
difference of expense between the one cauge and the other, he understood, was 


estimated at from 5,000/. to 8,000/. per mile. It appeared to him that every avail- 
able step ought to be taken to bring about as near as possible a general! narrow 
auge. He would move as an ainendment, “that a ¢ 
ereafter adopted in all rs ys to be constructed in 
the subsequent resolutions altogether. 
A desultory discussion followed 
Mr. Cuaruus RusseLt would support the 
adopted the only course open, looking at tl 
It was a wise policy not to fetter the broad ge 
doubt that a much higher rate of speed could 
than upon the narrow. He did not deny tl ‘ was a creat evil; | 
but it had been much exaggerated. Mr. Hume was altogether misinformed on 
the question of comparative expense: the very largest sum given in evidence befor: 
Committees of that House was 10 more than from 4007, to 5002. 7 
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| vote, and adopted by 67 to 14. 


| di 


| full besides, it was more tha 


| in principle to the reconstruction of the old Navy Board. 


Mr. Lanovucuenre and Sir Tuomas WILDE suggested the propriety of with 
drawing the resolutions for the present. A little further consideration was re- 
quired to render them consistent with each other and unobjectionable. 

Mr. E. Dentson thought the House should agree on some general principle ag 
soon as possible. Sir Ropnert Price complained that the benefit of future scien- 
tific discoveries and of competition might be stopped by the resolutions. 

Ultimately, Mr. Hume withdrew his amendment. 

The first resolution was agreed to, with the addition of the words “ ang 
South Wales Railway,” after the words “ Great Western Railway.” The 
second resolution was altered to the following—* That it is the opinion of 
the House that provision should be made by law to prevent directors of 
railways from altering the gauge.” 

The discussion on the remaining resolutions was resumed on Thursday, 
The third was agreed to without a division. The fourth was put to the 
In reference to the fifth resolution, Mr, 
LABOUCHERE said— 

If it were possible to extend the principle of a double gauge, the inconveniences 
attending a break of gauge would be materially lessened. His wish would be to 
leave the question of gauge to be decided by the Executive department of the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Hupson had strong objections to the introduction of two gauges 
on one line— 

It was true, eminent engineers had given their opinion that there would be no 
iculty in the introduction of this complicated system; but still it appeared to 
him attended with so many objections, that not only would the public be put in 
imminent danger, but there would be such confusion and difficulty in the work 
ing that it would be rendered of no possible advantage. 

The fifth resolution was agreed to, and this exhausted the series. 

ADMIRALTY REFORM. 

On Wednesday, Sir CHARLES Napier moved the second reading of his 
bill for improving the Civil and Professional Administration of the Navy—~ 

In support of this bill, he specified many particulars, showing the inefficient 
manner in which the affairs of the Navy were conducted under the present sys- 
tem. The experiments made in shipbuilding had not been successful; millions 
would have been saved to the country had a different system been adopted. He 
had moved for a return relative to the steam navy, and an incorrect and imperfect 
return had been made. He specified several defects in the construction of several 
of the steamers. No attention been paid to placing the en vd boilers in 
a proper manner. All the steam-boxes were five or six feet above the water: 
now every one must see, that if, in action, a single twelve or twenty-four pounder 
struck that steam-box, every man below must be destroyed, must be boiled to 
death or fried to a cinder. If such a thing happened in action, they could not ex- 
pect a single head-man or engineer to occupy his place. In the steamer built by 
himself this defect was remedied by pluciug the steam-box under water. Many 
ships were to be cut down; and this was an admission that the Admiralty did 
not know how to build them. He did not see the use of going on year after year 
building ships of enormous size. He did not mean to say the Adiniralty should 
not keep up a certain number; but if they had fifty sail of the line, and the slips 
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man. All the steamers, with one or two exceptions, had been built after the de- 
signs of the Surveyor of the Navy; and the consequence was that no improve- 
ment had taken place. There was not a builder in Glasgow, or on the Thames, 
who would not produce better steamers than were to be found in the Navy. The 


Cunard steamers sailed to Halifax and the West Indies in all seasons, and carried 
coals enough to cross the Atlantic with cargo and an immense number of passen- 
gers; the Scotch and Irish boats sailed winter and summer; but the moment the 
Admiralty sent a squadron to sea, the steamers had to put back into port perfect 
wrecks. 

It was with the view of remedying this state of things that Sir Charles pro- 
posed his bill. He would reduce the Board of Admiralty to three, the First Lord 
and two others; and in addition to them, his bill provided for the appointment of 
three Comptrollers, the one to superintend the dockyards, the other the victual- 
ling and medical department, and the third the accounts. The Admiralty ought 
to be ruled by three men, for then they could be sure of a majority; but when it 
was ruled by six, they saw the delay and procrastination that took place; one in- 
dividual shoved the responsibility from him to another; and in fact there was no 
responsible person at the Admiralty at the present moment. 

Lord INGrsrreE seconded the motion— 

Under the present system the responsibility was so divided that the Board was 
absolutely inefficient. He thought there should be a Board of Construction, to 
which all plans ought to be referred. He complained of the imperfect manner in 
which naval returns were got up. 


Mr. Corry (Secretary to the Admiralty) opposed the motion, and de- 


| fended the Board— 


It was tantamount 
The appointment of 
the Comptrollers was not to be vested in the Crown, but in the Admiralty; so 
that the officers would not be responsible to Parliament. His objections to the 
bill were so great, that he would not reply to all the details adduced in Sir 
Charles Napier’s speech. He might remark, however, that the greatest possible 
pains had been taken to improve the build of the steamers; and the experiments 


A more objectionable measure it was difficult to conceive. 


| which had been made with the Rattler gave him the utmost confidence in the 


1 been built after the 
hin the last five years, 
: Surveyor of the 
con pos ed of the 
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result. It was incorrect to say that all the steamers ha 
design of one man; for of the fifty-four steamers bui 
thirty-four were constructed on lines other than 
Navy. The Admiralty had recently appointed 
most eminent practical men, to inquire into the 
conducted. 

The bill was supported by Captain Prcmect, 
GeorGe Cocksurn. Captain PLumnivce defend 
Navy. 

On a division, the bill was rejected, by 107 to Lt. 
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Tue SvGAr-putres. On Thursday, the CHancenuor of thi 
gave notice, that on Monday he would ‘move a resolution to conti 
Sugar-duties, from the 5th July to the 5th August in the preset 

son for proposing their continuance for a month was, that at pre sent, owing to the 
length of the debates on the Irish Bill, sutticient time could not be given to that 
ample discussion of them which their importance required, and which must in- 
evitably take place on the various important amendments which | ilready been 

“wee age } 


EXcurQquer 
the existing 
year. His rea- 




















placed on the Order-book. If the House had no objection, he would include in 
the resolution the reduction of the du ¥ on free sugar, which had been 
} mentioned by his right honourable friend at tl ot sessi 
Hume thought it would be better not to make any 7 teratic 
Poor Removar Bru. The consideration of this bill has been posty 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


Prince Albert, the Dowager Lady Lyttelton, and the Master of | 





ciating. 
the Household, joined in the service. 

During the day, her Majesty, accompanied by Prince Albert, with the 
Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal, took an airing in a carriage and 
four. 

Yesterday, the Queen and Prince Albert, with their five children, left 
Buckingham Palace for Osborne House. They were accompanied by the 
Duke and Dutchess of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, who had arrived on 
Thursday evening from Portugal. 





Che Metropolis. 

The formal presentation of the National Testimonial to Mr. Rowland 
Hill, the Postage Reformer, took place at a public dinner on Wednesday, 
at the West India Dock Tavern, Blackwall. In the unavoidable 
of Sir George Larpent, Mr. Warburton, M.P., presided; and among the 
company were, Viscount Ebrington, M.P., Mr. Villiers, M.P., Mr. Hutt, 
M.P., Mr. Ross, M.P., Mr. Moffatt, M.P., Mr. Thornely, M.P., Mr. Muntz, 
M.P., with several gentlemen of mercantile eminence in London and from 
distant parts. Letters explanatory of the cause of absence, and expressing 
a hearty sympathy in the object of the meeting, were read by Mr. Wansey 
the Secretary, from Sir George Larpent, Earl Fortescue, Earl Radnor, 
Lord Ashburton, the Bishop of Durham, Lord Robert Grosvenor, Lord 
James Stewart, Mr. Wallace, late Member for Greenock, and Mr. Ward, M.P. 

The report of the Testimonial Committee embodied the following among 
other particulars— 

The gross amount of subscriptions was 15,7251. 42. 8$d., and the expenses 
2,3641. 5s. 34d.; leaving a net balance of 13,3601. 19s. 5d. This had been ac- 
counted for to Mr. Hill in the following manner— 

By check to Mr. Hill, 27th January 1845 
Remitted from Manchester ee 


absence 








. £10,000 0 0 
1,432 4 10 
7 





Ditto from Liverpool ......-- soeee 728 17 9 
Ditto from Edinburgh....... 626 8 4 
Balance....+++++- 573 8 6 





£13,360 19 
1¢ Maximum rate of s 





This amount would have been larger had not t } 
been restricted to 101. 10s. Regret was expressed by some of the subscribers 
that the execution of Mr. Hill's plan, instead of being intrusted to himself, had 
been transferred to the Post-office authorities, the undisguised and constant op- 











ponents of that plan. Others expressed a hope that Mr. Hill may soon be afforded 
an opportunity of perfecting his p! uns; and in that hope the Committee sym- 
pathize. fad Mr. Hill's services been retained by the Government, the Com 





mittee believe that the surplus revenue would by this time have been near; 
bronght up to the old level, and that the adininistration of the Post-oftice would 
have been in much greater repute with the public. 

Mr. Warburton, in proy osing the hes alt! 1 of “ Mr. Rowland Hill, the author 









of Penny Postage,” made some interesting statemnents— 
The pr wali era ion ad b na liberal one, but it was a most inadequate ex- 
ression of the admiration wl r. Hill's services had excited in the pullic mind. 
Sir Robert Pa I's Governmen - My unwisely meg ed to dismiss Mr. Hill from 
his em iployr nent at th usury in organizing the new methods; it must 


Sir Robert Peel 
i that, under the present or some future Govern- 
eli in office, not in a subordinate capacity, but in 


could superinten 1 the details of "Post-offic 


not be forgotten that a he subscribe rs to the testimonial was 
himself. Mr. Warburton trust: 
ment, Mr. Hill would be install 
commanding position, from wh icl hi he 
administration. 

Mr. Rowland Hill : 
struction as well as of 
was a gencrous recognition « 
merated— 

Mr. Wallace, the indefatigable Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee of 
1833; Mr. Warburton, w hod drew up the report, the ablest document of its kind 
ever issued; Mr. Ashurst, ha agent of the London Mercantile Committe In the 
House of Peers the cause found able advocates in Lord Asht purton, Lord Brougham, 
Lord Radnor, and the Duke of Richmond. An acknowledgment was also due to 
Mr. Baring, late Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the manner in which he ex- 
ercised the powers conferred by the Act of Parliament. Personally, Mr. Rowland 
Hill felt indebted to that gentleman for the confidence and friendship with which 
he was honoured during the two years he acted under him. 

He contrasted the anomalies which existed under the old system with the 
results of the new In considering these results, it should be borne in mind that 
the execution of the plan, in some of its essential parts, is still very incomplete. 
On the subject of revenue he made the following statement. The year 1837, 
which was adopted by the Parliame ntary Committee as the standard of com- 

rison, gave a gross revenue of 2,340,0002., and a net revenue of 1,641,0001. He 

ad estimated that under the new system the same gross revenue would be ob- 
tained, but that the net revenue would be reduced by about 300,0001. Last year, 
the gross revenue actually obtained was 1,902,0002, 
mated amount; and the net revenue was 776,00 0L., 
of the estimated amount. The return, however, which showed this result 
had scarcely been issued before it was followed by another, stating that 
the “ real net receipt . Post-office revenue ” is 47.5820 On which discrepancy 
Mr. Hill observed—* As I am very desirous of avoiding all points of controversy 
on this happy occ asion, I shall not notice the return further than to state that it 
is a repetition of the tall acy the attempt to est: ablish which so notably failed three 
ears ago, and that s ny calculation of net revenue which shall accurately adjust 
both sides of the acco a by by charging on the one hand a fair share of the pac ket- 
service, and by giving er dit on the other hand for the cost of distributing news- 
papers, will show a net revenue larger even than that exhibited by the accounts 
made out in the ordinary manner. In short, the real net revenue, instead of being 
under 50,000/., is above 800,0001, 

“ The number of chargeable letters delivered in the United Kingdom, in 1858, 
was ascertained to be about 75,000,000; the number in 1845 was 271,000,000. 
And in Janu ry of the present year, the latest period to which the returns ap ply ily, 
the number was at tl 3,000,000 per : r four times the number 








de his speech of thanks the medium of fresh in- 
gratifying z retrospect. One of his prominent topics 
f the services of others; among whom he enu- 
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in 1838. The increase tters necessary to s gross revenue, I esti- 
mated at fivefold. ‘This estimate was attacked a time as much too low; 
it is now indisputable that the gross revenue will be made up w hen the increase 





of letters a:nounts to four-and-a-half fold. In the London District Post, (the old 
Twopenny Post,) the increase has been from thirteen millions in 1838 to thirty- 
one millions in 1845, or much more than twofold. The gross revenue of this de- 
partment is larger now than at any former period. ‘his fact appears to be con- 
clusive a ti wopenny rate. As to the inc rease of letters generally, 
it may be s are now as many letters delivered in the London 
District, —_ 1 twelve miles of ‘the I’ » in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, as t! i e old system in the wicle United Kingdom.” But 
this increas x ast : mounts to less for every man, woman, and child in the 
United King gdon letter per month. 

He quoted vw , pit f the Chancellor of the Exchequer as expressed i in his 
last Budget speech, to show the good hopes of increased revenue w hich that gen- 
tleman entertains from the P st-office. 

He should not go into the question of deficiencies in Post-office management. 















when, with health impaired, 
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Al long ist of the m, with ‘the reme odie s, ‘ap ears in in the ‘Report of the Committee 
of 1843; and he was sorry to say that the peat three years had done but little to 
reduce the number. He would mention one or two instances of improvement. 
Two years ago, the Post-oftice very reluctantly made an approach towards the 
hourly deliveries in the London district, which’ formed part of his original plan; 

and although onl y three deliveries were added, instead of six, the effect was im- 
mediately to advance the annual rate of increase in the Lon: lon District post-let 
ters from 1,800,000 to nearly 2,700,000, or 50 per cent. By the adoption of two 
other suggestions, which at the time he proposed them were deemed impracti- 
cable, 11, WOON. a year had been saved. Hew as justi ified in assuming, that but for 
the interruption in the progress of the measure which took place on the retirement 
of the late Government, all his expectations would have been realized. Other 
countries had participated in the advantage: reductions in the rate of postage 
had taken place in Russia, Prussia, Austria, Spai n, and the United States of 
in cons equence of the good example set by the English Parliament. 
been more fortunate than many other reformers; for he had seen his 
plan broug tht into practice, imperfectly as it might b There was, however, one 
7 riod of his course to which he could not allude without pain. It was that 
after six years of incessant labour and anxiety, he 
was dismissed from the Treasury, and | le ft to seek afresh the means of supporti 
his family. He had expressed his thanks on a former occasion to Sir Robert Pi 
for the manner in which he had spoken of his labours; he now thanked him for 
r ontrib uting to the National Testimonial; but had Sit “Robe rt yielded to his en- 
treaties, and allowed him, at any — ury sac rifice, to work out his plan—as he 
lid offer to work it without cost to the pub lic—his gratitude would have been 
unbounded. Still, even at that moment of disappointment, he could say that he 
felt no regret at having embarked in the great work of Post-oftice improvement. 
By the aid of Sir Thomas Wilde, Mr. Baring, and some other friends, he was 
enabled to fulfil the o1 ily duty which remained, and that was to place the facts on 
record. The » National Testimonial was then proposed; and the progress it made 

ras such that all anxiety on his part as to pecuniary res — for the future was 
matanend. Nearly the whole f nd has been safely and advantageously in- 
vested; and this investment, added to | his own small property, is, with his frugal 
habits, amply sufficient to re Mic eve his mind from anxiety with regard to a perma- 
nent pr visi m for his family. 
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The foundation-stone of the new laboratories of the Royal College of 
Chemistry was laid on ‘Tuesday, by Prince Albert, in the presence of the 
Council and members of the lnstitution, and many ladies. The Earl of 
Clarendon thanked the Prince, in the name of the Council; and the Bishop 

tendered the thanks of the Vice-Presidents. Prince Albert 
iitable reply; expressing his belief that a school of practical 
is much wanted in this country, and that the Royal College 
y that want. From chemical researches “the nation must derive 
the greatest advantages in the improvement of our arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, and, J am sure I may confident ay, our agriculture.” 


of Osford 





The Proprietors of the Ea st — Company held a quarterly court on 
| Wednesday. Mr. Hogg, the Ch an, stated that the Directors had taken 
| proper measures to secure that the pension granted to Lord Hardinge 


| as in the oe ary inves 


or full four-fifths of the esti- | P* anions. 


or nearly three-fifths | 


should | *] id irre px tive of his sale wy as Gi yvernor-General of India. The 
former Directors were reélected. Mr. Poy ynder withdrew the motion of which 
he had given notice for the ¢ sbolinion of id sl atrous usages in India; resting 
satisfied with an assurance given him by the Chairman that he would be 
at liberty to submit from time to time to the Court any matters bearing 
on the subject that — reach him. The motion to consider the services 
of Lieutenant Waghorn, in opening up the overland route with India, fell 
to the ground, the proposer not being present. Illness —— Mr. 
Thompson from entering again into the case of the Rajah of 


The Duke of Wellington gave his customary banquet at Apsley House, 
in commemoration of the great day of Waterloo, on Thursday the 18th. 
Prince Albert was one of the guests. Death has been thinning the ranks of 
the veterans: in the list of those who have died since the celebration of 
last year, the names of Major-General Dick and Colonel Gurwood appear. 
The recent victories in the Punjaub formed a congenial subject among the 


after-dinner speeches. 








“e A entral Criminal Court, on Wednesday, Joseph Carter was tried for the 
John Oddy. The case against the prisoner so far as it regards the 
killing "of Odi ly was clear enoug ch, The two quarrelled in a public- house: Carter 
thre itened * to do” for his opponent; went hom e for a knife; returned to the 
public-house, and advanced towards Odd iy: the latter was warned, and, advan- 
cing towards the accused, he exclain red, “T'll stick him!” he then took hold of 
Carter and attempted to ascertain what weapon he had got; upon which the pri- 
soner stabbed him, twice. It was admitted that both the men were drunk, 
that the prisoner had been greatly excited by the jeers of ap | and his com- 
The Jury found the accused guilty of manslaughter only; and he was 
sentenced to transportation for life. 

On Thursday, John Graham was tried for the manslaughter of Thomas Blewitt, 
by shooting him, in Drury Lane, on the 25th of April. The evidence was the same 
gations. ‘The prisoner shot the man, an entire stranger 
uile passing along the street at night. After he was seized, he said 
it was en tir ly an accident. One witness said, sh rtly before he heard the re- 
port of the fire-arms, he saw the prisoner in a position as if in the act of re- 
ducing the pistol from full to half-cock. Ano ~' adinit ted, that in the crowded 
state of the street Graham's arm might have ced; yet this witness 
thought the prisoner intended to shoot. The acc uses d liad an altercation with a 
girl in Prince's Street just before, when he produce pistol and threatened to 
shoot ler. 

Mr. Clarkson, for the defence, declared that the whole was accidental. The 
story of the prisoner (which, of course, he was not in a condition to prove) was, 
that « 1 the evening in question he was on his way to pri actise at a shooting- 
gallery in Drury Lane; and, as he was going alon recollected that the pistol 
was on full-cock: fearing it might do some mischief, he took it out of his pockets 

ing by ran against him, 














to him, w 
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and was in the act of uncocking it, when some person pass 

and ¢: | the pistol to explode. Wh ¥ was the motive for the act if it was in- 
tention al? Some witnesses were ¢: r who gavi the prisoner a very good cha- 
racter for humanity, kindness, and g ner: ul pre y of behaviour. Mr. Baron 


Rolfe summed 1 Up, 3 and with a clear statement of tl ve law left the case to the Jury; 

short tin x retired. They were absent for five hours. 

id again addressing them, pointed out that what 

they ha to consi ler was, whether the prisoner had been guilty of a merely venial 

or of a ¢ ilpa negligence: if the ] itter, his offence amounted to manslaughter; 

but if the former, or if the Jury should think that the discharge of the pistol was 
1 





who, after deliberating 
The Judge then sent for them, : 















the result ? vecident, in either of those cases the prisoner was entitled to an ac- 
quittal. The Jury in ten minutes returned a verdict of “ Not guilty”; and the 
prisoner was at once discharged. 

Samuel Eales, the third man engaged in the extortion by 
gentleman living at Camberwell, was convicted, and senten 
for life. 

The Middlesex June General Sessions were held at Westminster on Monday. 
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There was but one prisoner for trial, a girl charged with stealing a pin, value 6d. 
The Assistant Judge, in charging the Grand Jury, pointed out the ridiculousness. 
of holding these Sessions in addition to those at Clerkenwell, which would com- | 
mence on the following day. Here were a bench of Magistrates, a Grand Jury, a | 
Petty Jury, and a number of offi ‘s, all called together, at an expense of 60/., to | 
try a girl for stealing a sixpenny pin! He hoped such farces as these would soon 

be put an end to. | 

At the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, Mr. Harward, one of the City Inspectors | 
of Weights and Measures, made a statement, by the desire of the Lord Mayor, re- 
specting the frauds practised by shopkeepers in poor neighbourhoods. It is the | 
custom with some tradesmen, on the ground of saving time in serving their cus- | 
tomers, to make up at their leisure large numbers of parcels of the goods they sell 
ready for disposal; some they never weigh when purchased ; and the officer stated | 
that in many cases there was a great deficiency in weight, of which the customers 
were unconscious, as they took it for granted that the right amount was in the 
parcels. ‘The Lord Mayor said he would bring the matter before the Court of 
Aldermen. 

The mysterious case of the murder of a woman at Shadwell was again inves- 
tigated at the Thames Police-office, on Thursday. The evidence told more 
strongly than before against the accused man Gibbins. The witnesses could not 
account for his employment of several hours on the night of the murder, after the 
woman was heard to fall down stairs, but before she was known to be dead. But 
the most singular evidence against the man was that of Mr. Ross, a surgeon, and 
Dr. Letheby, Professor of Chemistry at the London Hospital. They were of 
opinion that some of the blood on the jacket and waistcoat of Gibbins had been 
spirted on it from a living body—that the blood possessed vitality at that time: 
the prisoner had said that his clothes had got bloody in moving the dead | 
woman. 


The young gentleman who was drowned at Battersea last week was Mr. James 
Clarke, a civil engineer. The women were the wives of a cabman and a fishmon- 

er. Neither was known to Mr. Clarke: but as they walked along the river- 
Bank, he accosted them, and inguired if they would like a ride on the water: | 
they replied, in « jocular manner, that they should, if he would not drown them. 
They had scarcely been seated five minutes when the boat was upset. 

A great number of inquests have been held during the week on the bodies of 
persons who have been drowned in various places while bathing. 

An extensive fire occurred at Bermondsey Wall on Tuesday night; when the 
Premises of Messrs. Bayley and Son, sail-makers, were completely destroyed: the 
surrounding buildings also suffered more or less. 


Renewed complaints of Dr. Reid’s plan of ventilation at the Central Criminal 
Court are heard. ‘The Doctor appears now to be trying some new scheme for im- 

wing the air by means of explosions; probably, suggests the 7imes, he is en- 

leavouring to clear and cool the atmosphere by a little thunder-storm of his own. 

The reporter of the proceedings in the Court on Tuesday makes this statement. 
“ The Recorder in the course of the day complained of the great heat in the 
court: he said the thermometer stood at 70 degrees, and he should be very glad 
to have a little fresh air. He was informed that by Dr. Reid’s new ventilating 
process all the windows of the court were nailed down; so that it was hopeless to 
expect any supply of fresh air from that — In a short time some explo- 
sions appe; to take place in the neighbourhood of the court; and the proceed- 
ings were interrupted by repeated bang! bang! bangs! The Recorder inquired 
what the guns were firing for? Mr. Flight said, that the reports which had at- 
tracted the attention of the Court did not proceed from guns, but were occasioned 
ome new experiment by Dr. Reid to ventilate the court. (oars of laughter.) 

. Ballantine said, he hoped they should not be.all blown up by some of the 
Doctor's experiments. The business then proceeded, and in a little while the 
explosions ceased; but the court remained as hot as ever.” 

The wooden pavement in the Old Bailey, except a snall portion in front of the 
Courts, has been removed by order of the City Commissioners, and replaced with 

nite. 

The practical effect of the late award respecting the Spafields Burial-ground 
has been to greatly reduce the number of interments: on Sunday there was but 
one, and the average is only three or four. 


The BProbinces. 


Thrahim Pacha prosecutes his country tour. On Saturday he arrived at Bir. 
mingham; and on Sunday paid a visit to Warwick and Leamington, returning to 
Birmingham in the evening. After a few minutes’ rest, he appeared on the bal- 
cony of the hotel, for an hour before dinner; gratifying the curious crowd assem- 
bled in the street. Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, were devoted to visits to 
the various manufactories in the town, and to some of the public buildings and 
institutions. The Pacha gave extensive orders for glass and other things, the 
manufacture of which he had witnessed. At the Soho works of Messrs. Bolton 
and Watt, he gave an order for eight engines for pumping water and other pur- 
poem. In this neighbourhood the wonders of a coul-pit were to be unfolded: the 

‘acha arrived at the pit-mouth, but on being told that he would have to de 
scend by a rope, he begged to be excused. Some of his attendants descended; and 
while they were going down, as long as he could make himself heard, he con- 
tinued speaking to them in his own language, and apparently congratulating 
himself upon being upon terra firma. During his stay at Birmingham, the Pacha 
displayed much courtesy and liberality to all who contributed in any way to as- 
sist the object of his visit. In the evening of Wednesday he set cut for Manches- 
ter; and on the following day commenced, under the auspices of the Mayor, a 
round of visits to the principal machine-works and factories. 

The Morning Chronicle states that it is the intention of Ibrahim Pacha to 
visit Ireland, for the purpose of making himself acquainted with the mode of cul- 
tivating and manufacturing flax in that country. 





The Eastern Union Railway, an extension of the Eastern Counties line, was 
= from Colchester to Ipswich, a distance of sixteen miles, on Thursday week. 

e cost of the line, including stations, has been 20,000/. per mile. 

Farmers are this year obliged to make a considerable advance in the rate per 
acre paid for mowing, owing to the difficulty of obtaining mowers. It is said | 
that in some parts of Middlesex 7s. per acre is paid for cutting meadow-grass; 
which is 2s. 6d. above the average rate paid last year. 

We begin to fear that the failure of the apple and pear crop in the county of | 
Hereford is almost general, and that many ae imagine that they are likely to 
have a moderate crop are doomed to disappointment. A few days ago we accom- 

ied a friend over his land in the neighbourhood of Ledbury, and examined the 
Tuit-trees, more particularly the pear-trees, thereon: most of them were Barland, 
and bore apparently a good bit of fruit. Much was our surprise, however, on 
ulling down the boughs and plucking the fruit, to find the inside completely 
ed with a large number of grubs. This was not the case simply with one soli- 
tary tree, but every tree was similar; and we do not believe there was a pear 
which would stand on any of the trees.—J/ereford Times. 

Greenheys, a suburb of Manchester, was visited on Sunday afternoon by a 
whirlwind; which, however, does not appear to have inflicted much injury beyond 
tearing off tiles, rooting up plants, and filling some of the houses with dust, | 
shavings, parer, and other rubbish, which it carried along in the form of a high | 
pillar. duration of the whirlwind was twenty-five minutes; and it proceeded 
i a contrary direction to the wind in the vicinity. During the whole evening, 
indeed, the wind was variable to an extraordinary degree. 











A man has been shot at Stockton-on-the-Forest, near York, in a singular man- 
ner. He was riding a pons having in one pocket the stock of a double-barrelled 
gun, and in the other the barrels, loaded, and with caps on them. In attempting 
to fasten a gate through which he had passed, the barrels fell out of his pocket; 
the cap of one struck against the gate, and the contents passed through the man’s 
body. He died next day. 

A large excursion-party, returning to Manchester from a railway trip to Lon- 
don, met with an alarming accident on Sunday morning, on the Grand Junction 
Railway, near Crewe. The train consisted of thirty-nine carriages of all kinds 
and was drawn by a single engine: the morning was thick and misty; and the 
speed was, fortunately, not very great. Four miles beyond Crewe, the train ran 
into four or five goods-trucks standing on the line: of course, the passengers 
were much terrified, and not a few were bruised and cut, though none were dan- 
gerously hurt. 

A serious accident occurred on Saturday morning about two o'clock, to the 
Dover luggage down-train, at Stafford Wood eutting, about two miles from Eden- 
bridge; caused by one of the ax'es of a waggon suddenly breaking, which threw 
several more off the line, and tore up the rails to some extent. Some of the 
waggons were completely broken to pieces. The destruction of goods and mer- 
chandise is great, and wit! fall very heavily on the company. There were, for- 
tunately, no lives lost, and the cause appearcd: to be purely accidental—Kentish 
Observer. 

A workman was killed at the Dover and Brighton station at Croydon on Satar- 
day, while walking on the line as an express-train was coming up. When the 
driver of the engine saw him, he sounded the whistle; but the man took no n tice, 
and in an instant he was knocked down. At the inquest, Mr. Curtis, the Croy- 
don station-clerk, said the deceased had no time to move off the line if he had 
heard the signal: the express-train, which proceeds at an average of thirty-five 
miles an hour, does not stop at any station till it arrives at Tunbridge; it was not 
going at its maximum of speed past the station. Mr. Coroner Payne addressed 





| the Jury on the subject of the speed of express-trains, especially in passing sta- 


tions: if that speed was so excessive as to involve danger to people on the line, it 
was a similar act to furious driving on common roads, and if death resulted the 
verdict should be “ Manslaughter.” Twelve of the Jury returned a verdict of 
“ Accidental death”; while two were for “ Manslaughter.” 

A fatal boiler-explosion occurred last week at Walsingham, in the county of 
Darham, at the Tow Law Iron-foundry. The roof of the engine-house and the 
chimney were carried away, and a steam-engine was forced through a brick 
wall five feet thick, while fragments of the boiler flew in every direction. The 
engine-man, mangled and scalded, was taken out of the rubbish dead; a man and 


| a boy employed in the foundry were killed by the engine and brick-work falling 
| upon them; and several other workmen were hurt. 


It is said that the disaster 
arose from a deficiency of water in the boiler. 

Three men have been killed, near Cheadle, Staffordshire, by the breaking of « 
rope while they were descending the shaft of a colliery in a corfe. 

A great number of people have been injured, at Redruth, in consequence of a 
false alarm that a lion iad broken out of a cage in a travelling menagerie. The 
crowd flew in every direction; and the feeble were knocked down and trampled 
on—two hundred persons lay on the ground at one time, and several had bones 
broken. 

A woman living at Otley went to bathe her three children and those of some 
of her neighbours in the river Wharfe: a girl, nine years old, struggled hard with 
her when dipped; and both were plunged into the stream where it is deep. 
Every effort was made by some men who were at hand to give assistance, but 
they only succeeded in rescuing the girl: the mother perished before the eyes of 
her children. 

The sailor Reid, who has twice been found in the gardens at Buckingham 
Palace, has been sent to Portsmouth, to be forwarded to his ship, the Reliance; 
when he will most probably be tried as a deserter. Reid appears to have escaped 
from the Reliance at Plymouth when he made his second trip to London. He 
has been leading a roving life for years past. 


IRELAND. 


The half-yearly examination of the teachers trained by the National 
Board of Education took place, in Dublin, on Tuesday; when some inter- 
esting statements, showing the advance of the National system of Educa- 
tion in Ireland, were made— 

In 1833, the schools numbered 789, and the children 107,042; in 1836, schools 
1,181, children 153,707; in 1839, schools 1,581, children 192,971; in 1842, 
schools 2,721, children 319,792; in 1845, schools 3,426, children 432,844: an 
increase nearly equal to fivefold since 1833. During 1845, 260 teachers had been 
trained; of whom 173 were males, and 87 females. Their religious opinions are 
thus classified—Established Church, 14; Presbyterians, 33; other Dissenters, 7; 
Roman Catholics, 206. A hope was expressed by Mr. Corballis, in submitting 
these details, that the liberality of Government would enable the Board to in- 
crease the remuneration of the schoolmasters. Under present circumstances, the 
average amount of salary, to nearly 4,000 teachers, is only between 12/. and 130. 
annually to each. 

Copies of the Bible and Prayer-book were presented to the teachers con~ 
nected with the Established Church by the Archbishop of Dublin; copies 
of the Douay version of the New Testament, and of Bishop Boussuet’s 
“ Exposition of the Faith,” were presented to the Roman Catholic teachers 
by Mr. Corballis, in the unavoidable absence of Archbishop Murray; and 
Bibles were given to the Presbyterian Church teachers by the Reverend Dr. 
Henry. Addresses inculcating a tolerant and charitable spirit in all 
matters affecting religious opinion accompanied the presentations. 





At the weekly Repeal meeting on Monday, the Young Ireland party 
came into collision with the O'Connellites; but the affair was allowed to 
blow over. 

Mr. T. F. Meagher, in speaking of the probability of the Whigs coming 
into office, expressed a hope that no Repealer would desert his country and 
join that renegade party— 

He could answer for himself, and those with whom he associated. “If we be 
not called away in the morning of life like our illustrious friend Thomas Davis, 
our prophet and our guide—he whose integrity we shall ever strive to emulate, 
though his labours we may not equal—if it be our fate to live and witness the 
triumph, toiling for which he died—then shall we receive our recompense: a free 
young nation will look upon us in its glory, and bid us be glad of heart amongst 
1er free sons.” 

Mr. Thomas Steele, in reference to what had been said about Mr. 
Thomas Davis, remarked, that 

“ Neither during his life had we, nor now have we, the people of Ireland, as 
‘our prophet and our guide,’ any other man than ‘the crownless and sceptreless 
monarch of the hearts of the people of Ireland’—the lay pontiff of his own religion 
Catholicity—the dareful champion for freedom of conscience for the professors d 
every other religion—O'Connell, the august, the almost sanctified, peaceful, 
moral-force revolutionist.” (Thunders J amen) 

Mr. Meagher explained, amidst some confusion, that when he spoke of 
Thomas Davis as a “guide and a prophet,” he did so not as the guide and 
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prophet of the country, but as the guide and prophet of those who had 
made him their model by devoting, not to the service of Government or 
faction, but to the country, whatever abilities nature might have gifted 
them with or education perfected in them. 

Mr. O'Mahony was glad to hear Mr. Meagher’s declaration that there 
was but one leader, and that leader Daniel O'Connell. 

The rent was stated at 109/. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien made his triumphal entry into Limerick on Thurs- 
day last week. Words seem to have failed the Limerick Reporter to convey 
an adequate idea of the glories of that entry. Not fewer than 300,000 
persons (so it is said) were in the streets; every man of them breathing a 
determination that, “ if necessary, they would follow such a leader to any 
field where God and their country called them.” ‘The “ triumphal ” car 
in which the hero was seated was drawn by six horses; the Corporation 
occupied ten carriages, drawn by four horses each, with out-riders; and a 
female mounted on horseback, and entirely attired in green, rode in front. 
On arriving at the “ Treaty stone,” Mr. O'Brien made a Repeal speech; 
and in the course of it a favourable omen occurred. When speaking of 
the circumstances which led to his incarceration, the sun, which had pre- 
viously been obscured by clouds, shone brightly out; and, amidst the 
cheering of the assembled thousands, a stentorian voice exclaimed, “ Par- 
liament frowned on you, and the sun shines on you.” In the evening there 
was a “ monster” soirée. 





Fennell, a farmer living near Knocknadoge, has been murdered, on his return 
home at night from the fair at Kilkenny. Fennell was driving his car, with his | 
young son, a servant-girl, and two men; the assassin shot him dead, and then 
made off across the fields. No attempt to stop him was made by the two men 
companions of Fennell. James Boyle, a brother-in-law of deceased, is in custody ; 
he and Fennell were on bad terms, and had quarrelled on the night of the outrage. 
There are other suspicious circumstances against the prisoner. 

The number of persons poisoned at Kereight turns out to have been greater 
than was at first reported. Besides the three deceased men, another brother, a 
sister, and the mother of the family, together with a wayfaring woman and her 
son, partook of the stirabout which contained the arsenic. A fourth person 
perished—the woman who called at the house; but the rest were recovered by 
medical treatment. This dreadful affair was not accidental: the sister has con- 
fessed that she put the poison into water with which the stirabout was made; the 
motive does not appear. The culprit has been committed to Wexford Gaol. 

One hundred and thirty baskets of potatoes from Oporto were landed at Belfast 
last week. The tubers appeared to be sound, and resembled small-sized cups. 
They are intended for ne 

The heat has been intense in Ireland, and almost unprecedented. 


| 
SCOTLAND. | 





The Reverend Dr. Heugh, a celebrated preacher and estimable man, 
died at Glasgow, the scene of his ministry, on the 10th instant. He has 
been honoured with a public funeral, in which men of all parties and sects 
united to evince their respect. 

A floating Free church has just been launched at Greenock. It is in- | 
tended to accommodate seven hundred persons, in some locality where land | 
cannot be obtained for a church-site. 


The success which has attended the recent exhibition of the Lochcarron dwarfs | 
in London seems to have given an impulse to that species of exhibition. There 
are at present, we understand, about thirty specimens of the same class preparing 
to leave their Highland glens for England. One of these parties will be headed 
by a leader from Ross-shire, called Rory Dubh Beg, whose altitude is three feet 
six inches. Rory Dubh is a married man, and will be accompanied South by his 
spouse, a lady of ordinary dimensions.—/nrerness Courier. 

The North of Scotland has been visited by a most terrific thunder-storm. 
Cattle were killed and other injury done by the lightning, and so much rain fell 
that parts of the country were inundated. The Aberdeen Herald mentions one | 
effect of a lightning-stroke—* During the day some folks at Muir of Rhynie observed 
the ‘ Tap o'Nath,’ facing the Cabrach, to have undergone a remarkable change. | 
Qn a telescope being procured, it was found that the South side of the hill had 
been cleft, as was calculated, some hundred feet, by the lightning.” 


Foreiqn and Colonial. 

France.—The event of the week is the “inauguration” of the Great 
Northern Railway connecting Paris with Brussels, which took place on 
Sunday. The Dukes De Nemours and De Montpensier took part in the 
fites. At Lille the Princes were met by the Archbishop of Cambrai; who 
with the usual ceremonies pronounced the benediction on the new railway. 
Two thousand persons subsequently dined together in the same tent. The | 
Princes remained at Lille till Monday morning; then started for Brussels; 
where they were received by the King and Queen of the Belgians. In the 
evening a ball was given at the Railway station to 8,000 persons in honour 
of the opening. 

The Courrier Francais circulates the following gossip— 

“ We are assured that the Government has received from Tahiti news of the 
most serious character. Some sharp engagements have taken place between our 
soldiers and the natives of the different islands, for the subjection of which M. 
Bruat has given orders. But the most serious fact is the connivance of English 
missionaries, who have openly sent arms and ammunition to the insergents. 
Several cases of cartridges, concealed under Bibles and religious books, have been 
seized; and muskets have been found, abandoned by the Natives on the field of 
battle, bearing the stamp of English manufacture.” 

The Presse says—* The Central League, which desired to establish itself 
at Paris for the furtherance of free trade, having demanded permission from 
the Minister of the Interior to constitute itself, has been for the present 
refused such authorization.” 

The same journal states that many large orders to French manufacturers 
from America had been countermanded, on account of the declaration of 
war between the United States and Mexico. 

PortuGat.—The revolution has received the royal assent. In the | 
Diario of the 6th instant, the Queen's reply to the notifications of the 
Junta of Santarem and the province of Estremadura, relative to the objects 
of the insurrection, is published. In that document, which is counter- 
signed by the new Ministers, the Queen states that she recognizes in the 
proceedings of the Junta “the most unquestionable proofs of loyal, pure, 
and disinterested intentions, directed solely by patriotism, sincere attach- | 
ment and fidelity to her constitutional throne and royal person; and is | 

leased to declare to the said Junta, each of its members, its auxiliary 
eg authorities, and persons of all classes who follow the route of 
loyalty traced out by it, that they have deserved well of their country and 
the Throne.” The Queen's sincerity in making this declaration is much 


| as skirmishers to the right and left. 
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questioned; and the surmise is that at a fitting moment she will break 
through it. 

The insurgents of Tras-os-Montes and of the Southern margin of the 
Douro still retained their arms, although returning home quietly; and 
state their intention of remaining armed until they shall have obtained 
complete possession of the “‘ guarantee ” of the National Guard. 

Great embarrassment continued to exist in the mercantile community. 
The Government had published a financial programme, in which extensive 
retrenchment was promised, and the fulfilling, as far as possible, of all the 
national engagements. The foreign dividends would be held inviolable. 


Rome.—A Paris journal mentions the following as the probable candi- 


| dates for the Papal throne: Cardinal Fransoni, aged seventy-one; Cardinal 
| Castruccio Castracane, sixty-seven; Cardinal Orioli, sixty-eight; Cardinal 


Micara, seventy-one; Cardinal Polidori, sixty-eight; and Cardinal Mattei, 
fifty-four. 

The late Pope appears to have been aware of his danger for some days 
before his death, but to have been so far overruled by his valet-de-chambre 
as to defer sending for his confessor until too late. It was the assistant 
curé of the Pontifical Palace who administered extreme unction to the 
dying Pope; and he expired in the arms of Cardinal Lambruschini. He 
has left his two nephews his residuary legatees, and Cardinal Mattei his 
executor; but beyond a rich library and a few fine pictures and jewels, his 
property was not large. His Holiness was interred in St. Peter's on the 
3d instant. 

Unitep Strates.—The steamer Britannia, which arrived at Liverpool 
late on Sunday night, has brought intelligence from New York to the 31st 
May, from Boston to the Ist June, and from Halifax to the 4th. 

Previous accounts from the Rio Grande left the United States army, 
consisting of about 3,000 men, under General Taylor, in a threatened con- 
dition; surrounded by a superior force, and unable to make any movement 
for the relief of Point Isabel. By the present arrival the aspect of matters 
is completely changed. General Taylor has relieved Point Isabel, routed 
the Mexican force in two engagements; driven the remnant of the army 
across the Rio Grande, and was preparing to follow up his advantage. 
The United States fleet, too, had commencea a blockade of the Mexican 
coast. The details are shortly as follows. 

General Taylor having received, through the daring courage and address of 
Captaia Walker, despatches from Point Isabel, resolved to attempt its relief. 
Leaving a regiment of infantry and a company of artillery under the command of 
Major Brown to protect his intrenched camp which stood opposite the Mexican 
town of Matamoras, the river flowing between them, he set out on the Ist May, 
with the main body of his army, consisting of from 1,000 to 1,200 men, cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry; and on the morning of the following day reached the point 
without encountering a single Mexican. “On the morning of the 3d, the boom- 
ing of artillery being heard in the direction of Matamoras, Captain Walker was 
despatched to ascertain the cause; and on the 5th, having again safely accom- 
plished his enterprise, that officer reported that the Mexicans, discovering Gene- 
ral Taylor's absence from the camp, had opened upon it from their batteries at 
Matamoras and on the left bank of the Rio del Norte, an attack being also made 
upon the rear of the camp.” It was subsequently ascertained that the bombard- 
ment lasted 160 hours, and that Major Brown was killed by a shell from the 
enemy’s battery. The loss om the United States side was 2 killed and 10 wounded. 

General Taylor remained at Point Isabel five days; during which time some 
reinforcements and supplies of various kinds had arrived. On the 7th, he com- 
menced his return; and on the &th he was met by a Mexican army, about 6,000 
strong, with seven pieces of artillery and 800 cavalry, at a place called Palo Alto. 
The United States force did not exceed 2,300 men. After a cannonade of five 
hours the Mexicans were dislodged, with a loss of at least 100 men. In the after- 
noon of the following day, a more severe and decisive action took place. In his 
despatch of the 9th, General Taylor says—* I have the honour to report, that I 
marched with the main body of the army at two o'clock today, having previously 
thrown forward a body of light infantry into the forest which covers the Mata- 
moras road. When near the spot where I am now encamped, my advance dis- 
covered that a ravine crossing the road had been occupied by the enemy with 
artillery. 1 immediately ordered a battery of field artillery to sweep the position, 
flanking and sustaining it by the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Regiments, deployed 
A heavy fire of artillery and of musketry 
was kept up for some time, until finally the enemy's batteries were carried in suc- 
cession by a squadron of dragoons and the regiments of infantry that were on the 
He was soon driven from his position, and pursued by a squadron of 
dragoons, battalion of artillery, Third Infantry, and a light battery, to the river. 
Our victory has been complete. Eight pieces of artillery, with a great quantity 
of ammunition, three standards, and some 100 prisoners, have been taken; among 
the latter, General La Vega, and several other officers. One general is under- 
stood to have been killed. ‘The enemy has recrossed the river, and 1 am sure will 
not again molest us on this bank.” 

General Taylor bestows high praise on the gallantry of his troops. He esti- 
mates the loss in both engagements at “3 officers and 40 men killed, and 13 


officers and 100 men wounded ; while that of the enemy has in all probability ex- 
ceeded 300 killed: more than 200 have been buried by us on the two fields of 
battle.” 

Major Ringgold died on the morning of the 11th, of wounds received in the 
action of Palo Alto. An exchange of prisoners had taken place; among them, 
Captain Thornton was restored. The wounded prisoners have been sent to Mata- 
moras—the wounded officers on their parole. General La Vega and a few other 
officers have been sent to New Orleans, having declined a parole. 

The Mexicans had treated the United States prisoners with great kindness. 
The fort at Point Isabel had been named Fort Polk, in honour of the President. 

Congress have passed a vote of thanks to General Taylor and his army, 
and resolutions expressing sympathy with those whose relatives fell in 
battle. General Taylor has been made a Brevet-Major-General. 

The Oregon question has been brought before the Senate again. Mr. 
Benton delivered a long and powerful speech in advocacy of the 
49th parallel, and the right of the United States up to that line. It was 
expected that Mr. L. Cass would reply. A disposition to lay the question 





on the table seemed to prevail. 


Various measures for the vigorous prosecution of the war were going 
through their stages. Several steamers are to be built. The successes on 
the Rio Grande had given a great impetus to volunteering. 

The latest accounts at New York from the seat of war are to the 19th 
May. A division of the United States troops had taken Barita, without 
opposition. General Taylor was about to cross the Rio Grande and invest 
Matamoras. Another report was that the Mexican army had retreated 
from that city, leaving their supplies behind them. 

New Zeacanp.—By the ship Augustina, which arrived at Penzance on 
Thursday from Van Diemen’s Land, a copy of the Z tom E. of 
the 28th February, containing news of some importance from New Zealand, 
has been received. Our troops had succeeded in capturing the pah occu- 
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pied by the chiefs Kawiti and Heki, on the 11th of January, after a can- 
nonade which had breached it in several places. The loss sustained in the 
attack on our part was 12 killed and 30 wounded. Governor Grey was 
present at the attack; and after driving the Aborigines out, he published a 
proclamation offering a general amnesty. This appears to have been ac- 
cepted by all but Heki; who had burned another pah, and had retreated 
into the bush with his tribe. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Queen Dowager left London on Tuesday, for Germany. Travelling to 
Ramsgate by the South-eastern Railway, her Majesty and suite embarked on 
board the Black Eagle steamer, for Ostend; where they arrived during the even- 
ing. On the following day her Majesty was to proceed to Brussels, on a visit to 
the King of the Belgians. 

It is rumoured that Sir James Graham is about to be raised to the Peerage, 
by the title of Lord Preston; and that Lord Francis Egerton will be created Baron 
Ellesmere. 

The death of the Pope makes the King of Hanover the oldest sovereign in 
Europe. ‘The King of the French is his junior by two years. 

The Gazette of Tuesday notifies the following appointments—Keppel Robert 
Edward Foote, Esq., to be Arbitrator on the part of her Majesty in the Mixed 
British and Portuguese Commission established at Boa Vista, in the Cape Verde 
Islands, for the Suppression of the Slave-trade; Thomas Crowley Weston, Esq., 
to be Registrar to the several Courts of Mixed Commissions established at Sierra 
Leone, under treaties with Foreign Powers for the Suppression of the Slave-trade; 
Thomas O’Brien, Esq., to be Colonial Secretary for Sierra Leone. 





The Post-office “ early delivery ” in the City is to cease. The following order by 
the Postmaster-General, dated the 13th, has been exhibited in the Letter-carriers’ 
office. “ On the 25th instant, the early delivery on the City walks will be discon- 
tinued. The sub-sorters, who deliver the City walks, will on and after that 
date act as assistant letter-carriers on their respective walks. Mr. Kelly will 
make proper ey pares to carry these regulations into effect. To insure the 
above order of his Lordship being carried into complete operation with the small- 
est possible inconvenience to the public, the letter-carriers holding such walks 
will prepare statements of the present deliveries, so that they may be equalized 
and regulated in compliance with the above order.” (Here follow the names of 
upwards of fifty of the early-delivery walks.) “In order that all employed on the 
walks may be thoroughly acquainted with every part of this order, it is intended 
that the letter-carriers and their assistants, as the case may be, shall be changed 
to the different divisions of the same walks periodically.” Twelve letter-carriers 
were added to the staff on Monday. 

Additions to the fortifications at Gravesend and Tilbury Fort are in progress: 
fifteen additional guns to be mounted at Gravesend, and sixty-nine at Tilbury. 


A bill for the formation of a railway, by the South-eastern Company from 
Greenwich to Gravesend, which had sed a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, seems likely to be stopped, or the line changed in one part, by a resolution 
of the Admiralty passed since the bill came out of Committee. it is proposed 
that the railway shall pass through Greenwich Park, by means of a tunnel, at a 
distance of 850 feet from the Observatory. This the Board of Admiralty origi- 
nally sanctioned. Experiments have since been made over a tunnel on the Bir- 


mingham Railway, it has been found that the passing of trains caused a con- 
siderable vibration of mercury at the distance of some hundreds of feet from the 


tunnel. 


“ That it is the opinion of the Board, no very serious inconvenience would probably 
result to the observations from the passage of a railway in a tunnel of the distance 
of 850 feet from the observing-rooms, provided that provision is made for regula- 
ting the speed and weight of the railway trains in their passage near the Obser- 

; and also that a power of stopping the trains altogether be reserved with 


The results of this experiment having been submitted to the Board of: 
Visiters of the Royal Observatory, they have passed the following resolution— | 





the Astronomer Royal during the time when important observations are in pro- | 


-. But the Board beg leave further to observe, that this question has been 
ght under their notice so suddenly that they have not been enabled to give 
it that deliberate consideration which its great importance deserves.” To this 
the Admiralty demur. They say that other scientific authorities differ in opinion 
from the Board of Visiters; and 


be on the whole most prudent to withdraw their sanction to the tunnel through 
Greenwich Park for the proposed railway being proceeded with, at least until 
another session of Parliament, when further experiments may induce a more con- 
curring opinion as to the real effects such a measure will have on an observatory 
situated at the distance stated from such railroad tunnel.” 

The recent stoppage of the atmospheric traction on the Croydon line has not 
been owing entirely to the heat melting the sealing-composition. The Railway 
Record mentions a great defect, which is now to be remedied. “ The longitudinal 
valve which covers the atmospheric tube is composed of a strip of leather, the 
entire length of the opening in the pipe, fixed between plates of iron. On the 
Dalkey section of the Dublin and Kingstown Railway, this strip of leather is co- 
vered by another piece of the same substance, but narrower, being of the same 
width as the iron plates, which are in lengihs of about eight inches from the ex- 
ternal covering of the valve. This has been found to work well on the Dalkey 
line for nearly three years; but previous to the opening of the Croydon line, tlie 
patentees considered that an improvement could be made by substituting thin 


; therefore, “ however unwilling to deprive the pose 
= of what is considered by them an important accommodation, they deem it | West 


tes of steel, about four inches in length, in place of the second piece of leather. | 


la 
These, they imagined, would prove suiticiently elastic to admit the action of the 
valve, and at the same time protect the leather from the friction occasioned by 
the action of the outer iron plates. This plan, however, instead of being an im- 
vement, has turned out one of the greatest possible hindrances to the proper 
Sochqenent of the system; inasmuch as we find, from personal inspection, that 
nearly the whole of the thin steel plates have been snapped asunder, so that the 
sharp edges came in contact with the leather each time the valve rose, in many 
instances cutting it completely through: hence the vast increase of leakage, an 
consequent decrease of power. An entirely new valve is now being laid down, 
upon the double leather principle, as originally used upon the Dalkey line; and 
parties connected with the system are sanguine as to the results.” A new seal- 
ing-composition has been invented to withstand a wide range of temperature. 
The asphalte pavements in Manchester have melted with the heat of the sun; 
and the pedestrians have in some instances found difficulty in releasing their feet 


from the pitchy substance. 


The accounts of the battles of the 8th and 9th May, between the United State 
troops and the Mexicans, was brought by a boy only thirteen years of age fror 
Montgomery to Mobile, a distance of one hundred and ninety miles, in thirteen 

urs, during the night; he having to catch and saddle the horses on every oc- 
casion. He was rewarded with a purse of seventy dollars. —A merican Paper. 

The New Orleans Jeffersonian thus discourses on some of the evils of Ameri- 
can slavery during a war. “ We hear that a numerous body of free Coloured men 
of this city propose to offer their services as soldiers. Many of our Coloured in- 
habitants are respectable and worthy people, holding considerable property, and 
are sincerely attached to the country; and the patriotism that dictates the propo- 
sition is worthy of all praise. It occurs to us, however, that it is entirely inad- 





| will be found iv ectenso in our abrid 
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missible. General Jackson accepted their services in 1814, to repel invasion, and 
they proved themselves worthy of the trust. If the city was in danger, ‘they 
might properly share in its defence. Even our slaves might be with propriet 
employed. But the present campaign will consist of offensive operations. We 
shall not only force the enemy across the Rio Grande, but, in all probability, push 
our arms into the very heart of Mexico. In a war of invasion we cannot employ 
men of colour. If we set such a precedent, we shall have no right to protest 
against the employment of a similar force against us should we become involved 
in a war with Great Britain. It is distinctly understood, that if ever the English 
land a regiment of Blacks in this country, we can grant no quarter to prisoners, 
It will be a war of extermination, marked with blood at every step. And we 
must be careful how we set the precedent when we march into the territory of 
another power.” 

It is a fact worthy of notice, that the whole of the land in and about the neigh- 
bourhood of Conception Bay, very probably the whole island of Newfoundland, is 
rising out of the ocean at a rate which promises, at no very distant day, mate- 
7 to affect, if not to render useless, many of the best harbours we have now 
on the coast. At Port de Grave, a series of observations have been made, which 
undeniably prove the rapid displacement of the sea-level in the vicinity. Several 
large flat rocks, over which schooners might pass some thirty or forty years ago 
with the greatest facility, are now approaching the surface, the water being 
scarcely navigable for a skis. At a place called the Cash, at the head of Ba 
Roberts, upwards of a mile from the sea-shore, and at several feet above its level, 
covered with five or six feet of vegetable mould, there is a perfect beach; the 
stones being rounded, of a moderate size, and in all respects similar to those now 
found in the adjacent land-washes.—Newfoundland Times. 

A lady went into a store in New York a few days since, to purchase a shawl. 
Just as she was handing the clerk two fifty-dollar bills, she received a blow on 
the face from a well-dressed person, who exclaimed, “1 forbade you buying a 
shawl!” and, snatching the money from her hand, he evaporated. The lady 
fainted: on her recovering, the merchant expressed surprise that her husband 
should have acted in so ungentlemanly a manner; but his surprise was greatly 
increased when the lady informed him that he was not her husband, and that she 
had never seen him before! The bold thief, however, made good his escape — 
American Paper. 

The financier Wyndham has written to the Times, exclaiming against injury 
to his character by the statements in the newspapers, and offering to give bills for 
the sums he owes at Windsor and elsewhere: he also enclosed a letter purporting 
to have been written by Messrs. Heywood, the Liverpool bankers, informing Mr, 
Wyndham that he is “ at liberty to check to the extent of 3,900/.” on the secu- 
rity of an uncle. On inquiry, the Times found this letter to be fictitious. 

Sir Robert Peel was puzzled by the Protectionists when asked what the price of 
wheat would be when the new Corn Bill came into operation. But this question, 
though puzzling, was far less difficult than the following. Sir Joseph Radcliffe} 
a few days ago, in looking over the works on the Church Fenton and Harrogate 
Railway, near Follyfoot, and casting a mechanical eye down a shaft that was being 
formed, observed to the workmen employed, that it was not circular. One of the 
men, evidently not pleased with the remark, called out from the bottom of the 
shaft at the top of his voice, “I say, maister, can you tell me how many square 
yards of reek will make a bushel of soot ? ”"—Zimes. 





Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 








Number of Spring Annual 

deaths. average. average. 
Zymotic (or Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious) Diseases.... 128 «... 162 . 188 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat 8€ = ... 98 ... 104 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses .... 162 «.. 195 «2 157 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 287 «... 271 ... 204 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels.. .........+-.00s0+05 ae 26 ane 27 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Orgaus of Digestion 7: ee G5 ane 72 
Diccases of the Kidneye, Gs. 2... ccccccesvecvepcevcevccsesccce n oe F cco 7 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &€. 24... -..6ccceeceecceeee \¢ +e y 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &€. ocve 8 6 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. ......660ceeeeceeeces 2 ee 1 eee 2 
Old Age ....... Ss BESREOSRTAde coeEeHesseEoceseccocestescees 39 os 60 ass 67 

Violence, Privation, Cold, and Iutemperance ..........6.se+++ 4 25 ase 2 


Total (including unspecified causes)...........++.++ $21 ... 892 ... 968 
The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 104.7° in the sun to 47.0° in 

the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average mean 

temperature by 7.4°. The mean direction of the wind for the week was South- 








POSTSCRIPT. 


In the House of Commons last night, Sir Robert Peel made his deliberate 
answer to the charges prefered againt him by Lord George Bentinck, and 
reiterated and enforced by Mr. Disraeli. The defence was complete, and its 
force irresistible; “ shattering to pieces,” to use his own phrase, thé hostile 
indictment: but the effect, to those who did not hear the speech, can only be 
appretiated by reading a full report. We cannot in this postscript do more 
than indicate some of the main features. 

Sir Ropert Peet prefaced his defence by thanking the House for their read 
acquiescence in his appeal for a suspension of judgment till he should be heel. 
He little thought, considering the great political conflicts and excitements of sq 
many years past, that he should have been called upon now, when much of the 
evidence was lost or dispersed, and many of the details forgotten, to answer ac- 
cusations connected with the transactions of 1825, 1827, and 1829. He had 
thought that those transactions, so faras they could be the subject of crimination 
against him, were buried in oblivion; and years ago he had sent every document 
connected with them to his residence in Staffordshire. He had been obliged to 
send for them, and he had been occupied for the last three days m exar 
them, and in collecting materials and collating newspapers, in order to refute 
the satisfaction of other minds, the baseless charge which had been directed against 
his veracity and honour. 

After recapitulating the charges to which he had now 
Igment of the week’s debates, a 
1 Canning,”) Siz vert addressed him 
uated to Lord Liverpool that he had changed 

He produc ed and read a number of letters 
ircumstances, 
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corporated in the paper on “ Peel an 


from Lord Liverpool to himself in that year, and referred to other 
all showing that it was impossible he could have intimated a chang 


| which had not taken place. [This part of the statement was peculiarly lucid and 


| convincing: it exhibited 


| As to the charge that in 
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of Sir Rebert’s posi- 
1 ‘ h to retire from office. 
1829 he had admitte arliament that he had 
changed his opinion in 1825, he entered into an elaborate examination of 
the evidence on which the charge rested. It had been asserted by Mr. Disraeli, 
that the report in the Mirror of Parliament was written by Mr. Barrow, 
and that the reports of the Mirror were got up exclusively for its use: the 
report which appeared in the 7tmes had also been adduced, and was made to 
corroborate the accuracy of the report in the Mirror ef Parliament. Sir Robert 
Peel denied that Mr. Barrow wrote the report, and that there was a separate 
class of reporters for the Mirror of Parliament. He denied also the validity 
of the evidence which rested on the concurrence of the two reports. He 
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was prepared to demonstrate that the reporters of the Morning Chronicle and 
the Times were in connexion with the Mirror of Parliament; that they did not 
make separate reports, but met together, compared each other's reports, and 
sent to the Mirror of Parliament that which gave the fullest report of one part 
of aspeech and that which gave the fullest report of another; and the reports 
of the Mirror of Parliament were concocted from the reports so furnished. But 


if Mr. Disraeli had the “ discretion,” as he says he had, to examine the report in | 


the Times, why had he not the discretion and justice to examine other reports ? 
Did he look at the reports in the Morning Chronicle, the Morning Herald, the 
Morning Post, and the Morning Journal, a paper which was set up to destroy 
the hopes of the success of Catholic Emancipati n? If he had done so, he 
would have found that every other report of the four other newspapers, all written 
by separate and independent —— altogether exclude the words on which the 
imputation is founded. [Sir Robert read the reports in each of these journals.) 
In all of them there is an exact concurrence in the main fact; they all omit the 

ge about the time “having come when something with respect to the Ca- 
tholic question must be done.” Mr. Disraeli had stated, that appended to the 
speech in Hansard were the words “ inserted wit the permission and approbation 
of Mr. Secretary Peel”; and the insinuation was that he had sent to Hansard a 
“ corrected ” report of the Sp ch with the s ippress to veri, and begged him to in- 
sert it. What is the fact? “Mr. Murr iy, the bookseller, published 
that speech, and had the copyright of it: there was a jealousy about 
his having that copyright on the part of the Mirror of Parliament and 
Hansard; Hansard applied for my permission to publish it, and I got Mr. Murray 
to grant it; when it was published, they inserted a note to the effect that it was 
done with my approbation, in order to show that it was not done surreptitiously, 
but had my authority and concurrence.” In the report which appeared in the 
Times, the reporter states, by way of excuse for himself, that Sir Robert Peel was 
imperfectly heard in the gallery. No other reporter makes any complaint: but, 
after the lapse of seventeen years, he was to be condemned on the words attributed 
to him by a deaf reporter! And why did Mr. Disraeli not consult the Times re- 
lative to Sir Edward Knatchbull’s speech also, with the view of seeing how far it 
corresponded with the report in the Mirvur of Parliament? If he had done so, 
he would have found that the Times report did not contain one word of the accu- 
sation said to have been made by Sir Edward; neither did the reports in the Morn- 
ing Herald or the Morning Journal. These facts he had been enabled to state 
from the assistance afforded by many gentlemen of the press, who although un- 
connected with him in politics had communicated information to him from a sense 
of justice. 

. Disraeli had concluded his speech by a passionate representation‘of his vene- 
ration for the memory of Mr. Canning; describing him as an “eagle,” as the “rider 
of Bucephalus,” and so forth. “ One would have supposed that he had devoted all 
the energies of all his intellect to magnify the praises of Mr. Canning, and that he 
had submitted to some great sacrifice on account of his devotion to Mr. Canning. 
Why, Sir, if he hs those feelings, they are to be held in honour; but if the hon- 
ourable gentleman, after the death of Mr. Canning, is parading these feelings of 
veneration for his memory for the purpose of wounding a political opponent— 
(Great cheeering)—he is, I think, denecentiog feelings which are in themselves 
entitled to esteem and respect; and so far from succeeding in his purpose of in- 
flicting a blow upon me, my firm belief is, that he is rallying around me public 
sympathy, and public indignation at the time chosen for, and the motives which 
lead to, the attack. (/mmense cheering.) The honourable gentleman frequently 
and feelingly complains that I won't condescend to bandy personalities with 
him. (Laughter.) 1, Sir, defend myself when I think it necessary: I defend 
myself now froin the plausibility and concatenation of circumstances sought out. 
But when the honourable gentleman js so industrious in his research as to point 
out at what house on a certain day I attended a certain dinner, I must say Pil 
not descend to his details: 1 know not where a dinner to which he refers, on the 
3d of May 1827, was given; and I trust the House will not blame me if I donot 
condescend to inquire. (Great cheering.) I will not ascertain whether that 
honourable gentleman has a right to talk about ‘ an organized hypocrisy ’— a 
pharisaical association.” (Great laughter.) With these charges and these 
phrases I have no concern. 
whether he will descend into the arena of personal contest. 1 will uot retaliate 
upon the honourable gentleman. I will limit myself, as I have now done, to the 














Every man has a right to determine for himself 
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| with the evidence. 





defence of my character when I am unjustly attacked.” If new and unheard-of | 


charges were again to be brought ag 
be given beforehand, or that the House would again suspend judgment. 
Robert Peel sat down amid loud and long-continued cheering. | 

Several long speeches followed. 

Lord GrorGr Bentinck adhered to his charges!!! and read long extracts 
from Hansard and the Mirror of Parliament, to show that their whole tenour 
was consistent with the admissior le by Sir Robert Peel in 1829. He repeated 
the old story about treachery; denied that Sir Robert Peel was his political 
leader; and defended his use of “strong language,” by reminding the House of the 
language which had been used by “a gentleman of the name of Dawson,” with 
whom Sir Robert Peel, according to Sir Francis Burdett, used to run “ in 
couples.” 

Mr. Roenvck taunted Lord George with his friendly adherence to Sir Robert 
Peel for so 1 ny years, seeing th: he blamed him for “chasing and hunting” 
his relative to death. Disraeli of the political changes he had 


He remind F 
undergone, and of the fulsome enlogies hi towed upon Sir Robert Peel when his 


st him, Sir Robert hoped that notice would 
[ Sir 























objects were lik ‘ly to be pre ted by <0 He had suffered dis ippointment ; 
had not succeeded to place power; and hence his virulence to the former 


object of his laudation. 

word Joun Russein had he ped that Lord George Bentinck would have adopted 
& course which would have put an end to the discussion. “I am bound in jus- 
tice to give my opinion, after what fell from my noble friend the Member for 
Lynn, and to state th ht honourable gentleman has satisfied my mind 
with respect to all tl I have no hesitation in stating it 
as my opinion, that ntleman i guilty of tl ut which 
he was charged y ustif 
self.” (¢ heers ) Ol 
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Lord John entertained a sti ( but he was not called upon to express 
it now. 

Mr. Diskavti denied that he and Lord George Benti 
among newspapers for charges against Sir Robert Peel: 
self who had been raking an t the 1 ty columns of 
had merely iwht f lateral evidence to su port th 
Lord George Bentinck, s¢ that Sir l rt Poel had denied them. He: 
Sir Robert Pce! t hy le had not written te Sir Edward Knatchbuil on t 
subject of his } h, and g } ! nee it as a forgery; and also, w 
had not read avy of his own letters to I Liverpo 

Mr. Goutrurn offered hit sa 1 the best hat cou 
be adduce a | i j jit ie hi tal 
personal tu lie was present auii 
the debates 1 whatever of any such 
having been 1 that attributed to him. 


always the most 1 


ir Robert Peel on the 








of the Catholic « and arranged between 

the opposition ti members of the Government 
who were deeply engaged in the pri ion of the claims; and it was impossible, 
if Sir Robert had entertained any change of opinion, that he should not have been 





the individual to have 


He had never heard from him a single 
expression which could throw a doubt upon the consistency of his opinion: 





1825. Respecting Sir Robert Peel's. letters to Lord Liverpool, he was instructed 


| to say that Sir Robert had searched for copies, but none could be found. 


Mr. B. Escorr remarked that the real cause of the attack was obvious—the 
Corn-laws. Sir Robert's vindication was complete. 

Lord SANDON saw with regret Lord George Bentinck engage in such aconte 
and with still greater regret the mode in which he had carried it on. He defi 
those gentlemen themselves who alleged the charge, to say they were satistied 
How could they be satisfied, when four out of five of the con- 
temporaneous papers did not support it at all? 

Mr. Newprecare upheld the validity of the charges. 

Mr. Hume lamented that the ‘accusations should be ‘persisted in after Sie 
Robert Peel's triumphant reply. 

Lord Morrern was personally aware of what took place in 1829, and he 
did not believe that anything which occurred could at all fasten upon Sir Robert 
Peel the imputations levelled against him. Mr. Canning himself stated in the 
House that he had been perfectly prepared for the resignation of Sir Robert Peel, 
though not for the other secessions. J 

Mr. Vittirrs asked, on what side of the House Mr. Catining“would have been 
now, had he lived? Everybody knows, that if anything political contributed to 
Mr. Canning’s death, it was the rancorous hostility of the landed interest, ex- 
cited by his touching the Corn-laws; and yet this was the party of which his 
professed defender was the leader! It was Sir Robert Peel's Free-trade mea- 
sures which had led to the present onslaught. 

The personal speechifying did not terminate till nearly twelve o'clock: 
so it was too late to enter upon the Irish Coercion Bill, and the discussion 
was adjourned till Monday. 

Sir GEorGE Grey introduced a bill to enable Corporations and Vestries 
to borrow money for the erection of Baths and Washhouses, and to pay it 
back by instalments. 






The Lords went into Committee on the clauses of the Corn Bill. 
The Duke of Ricumonp moved the insertion of certain provisions to 
allow tenants to vacate their leases, and receive compensation for unex- 
hausted profits. His object was to prevent the respectable body of tenant- 
farmers of England from being consigned to ruin. 
The Earl of Rivon opposed the Duke of Richmond's proposal, as intro- 
ducing the utmost possible confusion and endless litigation. The Earls of 
MALMeEsBURY, AnINGDON, and Srannore, spoke in favour, the Earl of 
MoRNINGTON against the proposal. Lord AsupurTon thought the pro- 
posal was surrounded with difficulties, and he did not see how he could 
vote for it. 
Ultimately, the Duke of Ricumonp intimated that he should not with- 
draw his amendment, but he would not divide the Committee. The 
amendment was then negatived, and the clauses of the bill agreed to. 
The report is to be brought up on Monday; when Lord AsBuRTON is to 
move an amendment to provide against the sudden influx of the corn now 
in bond, at a time when prices are moderate and the prospects of the harvest 
promising. Thursday is named for the third reading. 
The Tariff Bill is to be taken on Monday. 
Expresses in anticipation of the Overland Indian mail reached London 
this morning. The dates are—Bombay, Muay 12; Madras, May 8; Cal- 
cutta, May 3; Lahore, April 24; China, March 29. The Punjaub is gra- 
dually settling down under its new Government. The accidental wound- 
ing of a cow at Lahore, by a sentinel, led to a riot, in which the Europeans 
sustained some blows. ‘The ringleader, a Brahmin, is said to have beon 
hanged. A force was organizing to compel the Killadar of Kangra, in the 
Jullandur, to submit to British authority. 
y letters have reached us lately, from some of the stanchest Liberals 
ud and Scotland, strongly urging a combination among the friends 
le and progressive reform to secure the continuance of Sir 
This policy also begins to be advocated stoutly in 
the more independent of the Liberal journals. Here is a specimen, from 
the Non onforn rst 

“ A Brahmin was seized by a tiger 
up aud fired his musket down the animal's throat. 
eef-steak,’ said the soldier. ‘What! from the sacred cows? impossible! 
kill your next tiger yourself!’ 
"Tt seems settled on all hands, that a similar course is to be = — 
the Minister. He is to be thrown into the fire pour encourager les autres, Ad- 
vantage is to be taken of the opportunity, to teach us not to look for further good 
until another Minister is found to make a holocaust of himself. As the Chinese 
burnt a! to roast a pig, so the roast-pig of salutary reform is not to be 
enjoyed « iring the house about the ears of the Ministry that authorizes it, 
; i grand example, for the depression « f all the Do-sume- 
ion of all the J/o-nothings. The reason probably is, be- 
» people love to have it so. It is in accordance with the policy which so 
! ntly carries an election, by producing a man who will promise to do less. 
The Obstructives have had a march stolen upon them; therefore the Obstructives 
back again. They and the robber caste are to make common cause, 
ex unple of those who have dared to make us a trading country. 
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: and an English soldier on the march went 
‘I am hungry; give me a 
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rhe D1) y will lie the heaviest with those who have the most power to 
show t ratitude. It does not look as if a spirit of wisdom were abroad among 
them. he exultation of getting leave to buy and sell, they forget that there 
is ever ting to come afterwards. There le difference between the wis- 
dom wi with satisfaction that an enen mm is sealed, and the school- 
boy « irits which disbands and throws the muster-books int the tire, 
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end Db ig the same course. working ot the public mind, which 
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Mr. C iis “ he brother of the Lord Chief Ba f the Exche- 
juer, has | } Chief Justice of Bombay, the salary of which judicial 
3s . ys im. It is ex] d that Mr. Cooke, the eminent barrister, 
] the I: it and Bankruptey Courts, will be the new Commis- 
r.—Morning Chronicle, 
MONEY MARKET. 

Srock EXCHANGE, Frrpay AfPTrennoon, 
fluctuated materially. The trifling variations in prices 
< ly connected with the ispect of domesti I lities : the divisions 
se of I ipon the Corn Bill having voved the tone of the market, 
t ior of the Commons debate upon the Irish Coercion Bill, by encou~ 

racing the belief that the Ministers will be left in a minority, has operated un 
favourably. The quotations, that at the beginning of the week were advancing, 
have since giver ay ; and though the present closing prices indicate a trifling 
improveri he market must be considered feeb] Some considerable sales of 
Stock and ] Bills have occurred, occasioned by the termination of several 
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Railway echiemes. Money is consequently in request; the Stock now sold being 

jelly held: by the jobbers, — sales which they have effected for the first 

jer, on the 6th July, and for the Consul Account. The premium of Exche- 

quet Bills still declines, and today has fallen as low as 8s. There seems no 

perme Prospect of an improvement in this security, [until the market be 
of the continual occasioned by the Railway sales. 

Thechief. business in the Foreign Market has occurred in Portuguese Bonds ; 
which have been as much in request since Monday as were in disrepute 
during the last week. All fears about the dividend have dispelled by the 
rye neg bol the usual advertisement announcing its payment in due course. 

price has since gradually risen, till from 44, the lowest point of depression, it 
has reached 51. This high price has, as is usually the case, caused several spe- 
culative holders to realize; and the closing quotations today are 49 to 50-494, 
being ite lowest price at which business has been done. The other Foreign 
are without any material change, or the occurrence of any business of 
importance. The usual advertisement has appeared notifying the payment of 
the dividend upon the Spanish Three per Cents in due course, upon the 30th 
instant, the day it becomes due. 

The transactions in Railway Shares have not been important, but have gene- 
rally been: characterized by a greater or less degree of depression in the prices of 
almost every one of the current varieties. The new Scrip Shares are almost all 
in the same.state as they have been for some time, viz. one of absolute torpor; the 
transactions being few, and the markets always feeble; for if any vitality be 
imparted to them by purchase, this favourable or is soon changed by the ap- 
pearance of sellers, taking advantage of the slightest favourable change to 

out.” 

French and Foreign Shares are all neglected; and prices are, if anything, 
rather lower than those given in our last report. iting 
: SATURDAY, TWELVE o’CLOcK. 
Not the slightest change or business of as has occurred in the prices 
of either the English or Foreign Funds, which are the same as yesterday. The 
Railway Shares also are without material variation. Wemay, however, remark, 
that the Parliamentary success of the Direct Portsmouth has caused the shares to 
rise, con to the usual recent practice, which has been that whenever the 
bill authorizing the construction of any railway has passed the third reading, 
the shares have fallen to a discount. Those of the Direct Portsmouth have, 
however, risen; being quoted at 44 per share, or 3 premi The busi of 
the morning has as yet been contined to the following bargains: Bristol and 
Exeter, ; Eastern Counties, 24; Ditto, York Extension, 13; Leicester and 
Reseed, ¥. is.; London and York, 2 1}; Ditto, Half-shares, 13; North Stafford- 

shire, 4; ounth Direct, 44; South-eastern and Dover, 399. 




















3 per Cent Consols ........ shut Cc bian ex Vi la... 1617 
Dittofor Account...ex div. 95} 4 Danish 3 per Cents .....-.. 879 
3 per Cent Reduced........ 95 Dutch 2} per Cents 593 60} 
33 per Cents ........ 963 7} Ditto 4 per Cents . 91} 2 
Long Annuities ..... 10} 3-16 Mexican 5 per Cents + 2738 
Bank Stock.....++++see008 —— Ditto Deferred .......+++++ 163 
ery ved ++eosprem, 8 12 Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 184] 48 50 
I Stock. ....s.e-seeees shut Ditto 4 per Cents 1845 .... 48 50 
Brazilian 5 por Cents ...... 824 Russian 5 per Cents ...---- 109 111 
Belgian 4} perCents......- 968 Spanish (Active) 5 perCents 24} } 
Chilian 6 per Cents....+++. 95 7 Ditto 3 Cents 1842....+++++ 374 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Agaivep—Off Plymonth, 15th June, Victor, Morgan, from China. Off Falmouth 
12th, Sharp, from Madras; and Symmetry, Mackwood, from Ceylon ; and 
17th, Agostina, Volum, from Van Diemen’s Land. At Liverpool, 13th, Larpent, ——, 
from China; and 15th, William. Peile, ——, from Mauritéus. At Shields, 15th, Per- 
sian, Grange, Caleutta. At South Australia, —, Bnmore, Willmott ; and Kings- 


London, 
rom Gravesend, 17th June, Anna Robertson, Munro,: for Madras; and 
Orestes, Fenwick, for Ceylon; and }8th, Candahdar, Ridley, for Calcutta. F Li- 
verpool, 13th, Eleanor Russell, Jeffries, for China ; 14th, Oak, Penrice. for Caldutta ; 
15th, England's Queen, Sheddings, for ; and 16th, Victoria, Williamson; and 


Bonthaly 
a for Singapore. From the Clyde, 12th, Benares, Gilkinson, for Cal- 
cuttd; aud 13th, Deogaum, Leitch, for ditto. : 7 7 : 


THE CRIMINAL CODE. 
Letter I. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
69, Chancery Lane, 12th June 1846. 

Sir—Great events are taking place around us, some which we note, others 
which we overlook; and the intrinsic greatness of which is strangely dispropor- 
tioned often to the attention which we grant to them. The repeal of the Corn- 
laws, aud (probably) the fall of the Peel Ministry, will not be the only marking 
facts of the year 1846 for future history. A thousand years hence, as the year 
529 in the annals of the Lower Empire, 1846 may perhaps be chiefly remembered 
as having witnessed the birth of a code of laws, the first portion of which is to be 
found in the recently-published ‘ Second Report of her Majesty's Commissioners 
for Revising and Consolidating the Criminal Law.” 

The scope of the criginal Criminal Law Commission, appointed on the 23d 
July 1833, (4th Will. IV.,) and continued from time to time, did not extend be- 
yond the “ digesting” the actual criminal law, written or unwritten: a neces- 
sary undertaking, no doubt, in the first instance, when it is considered that the 
statute criminal law alone for England and the United Kingdom lay scattered at 
that time through thirty thick quarto volumes varying from nearly 600 to nearly 
1,100 pages; to which six more volumes, averaging 1,000 pages each, have been 
added since that period; and this exclusively of the Irish statutes before the 
Union, and of the whole mass of text-writers and law reports. The result of that 
Commission lies before me in the “ Act of Crimes and Punishments,” contained 
in the Seventh Report of the Commissioners, 1843, and in the “ Act of Pro- 
cedure,” contained in the Eighth Report, 1845. It is essential to bear in 
mind that this first Commission had no reference to the amendment, but only to 
the consolidation of the law; although the Commissioners did incorporate into 
their work, as they tell us, “ certain modifications, of which they deemed the ad- 
van to be manifest,” and also “ suggested various other modifications which 
they thought were proper to be made.” By overlooking this, well-meaning writers, 
such as the author of the little tract “On the Princi hs of Criminal Law,” pub- 
lished in Mr. Pickering’s series of “ Small Books on Brest Subjects,” have found 
fault with the first Commissioners for not doing that which they had really no 
business to do, ¢.e. amending generally the law. 

The case is now altered; and the new Commission of the 22d February 1845 
8th Vict.) authorizes Sir Edward Ryan, with Messrs. Starkie, R. V. Richards, 
» Ker, and Amos, (three of the old with two new Commissioners,) to consider 

the — of consolidating all or any part of the criminal law with altera- 
tions and additions, and to prepare bills for the purpose. From this second Com- 
mission two Reports have ay proceeded ; the one an incidental one, so to speak, 
on Religious Disabilities; the other containing the first portion of the proposed 
code. Now, however exciting may be the hazards of party warfare at the present 
juncture, the remodelling of the whole criminal law is a matter of deep and instant 
importance to the lives and liberties of every one of us; the more so as, whilst 
many of the alterations proposed appear highly laudable, some again seem to be at 
least of a doubtful, if not mischievous character. In bringing the chief provisions 
of the Code before your readers, I will of course endeavour to avoid anything of a 








technical nature. This will be the easier, as the matters of which t a sen 
act treats are for the most part matters of general competency, if its title ue: 
“An Act for Consolidating and Amending so much of the Criminal Law as relates 
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to Incapacity to Commit Crimes, Duress, the Essentials of a Criminal Injury? 
—— Agency and Participation, and Homicide and other Offences against 
erson.” 


Let me, however, first advert to the inconvenient shape in which the proposed 
Code is offered to.our notice. It is divided into chapters, sections, and articles, the 
numbers of the articles beginning anew with each section; so that in quoting any 
particular article, three references must be made, as “ Chapter I, Section 7, art. 
3”; and consequently a threefold chance of error is induced. How much more 
simple and expeditious is the system of the French and Austrian Codes, for in- 
stance, in which all the articles follow one another in regular succession, without 
reference to the divisions of chapter, sections, &c., which the general plan may re- 
quire: so that there need be but a single reference (“ Art. 479,” for instance), and 
consequently but a single chance of error. This, however, is easily mended. 

The first two articles of the Code stand as follows: 1. “ No person shall be cri- 
minally responsible for any. act or omission, who at the time of such act or omis- 
sion is in a state of idiotey.” 2. “ No person shall be criminally responsible for 
any act or omission, who at the time of such act or omission, by reason of incapa- 
city or weakness of mind, or of any unsoundness, disease, or delusion of mind, 
wants the capacity, which the law otherwise presumes any person to of 
discerning that such act or omission is contrary to the law of the land.” 

With the first article, I believe, few persons will find fault; although the author 
of the “Small Book” on man’s power over himself to prevent or control insanity, 
adduces a remarkable instance of :a fully-developed moral sense, and uently 
moral responsibility, in an idiot. But the second, in the words given in ltalica, 
introduces a modification of the law so important that we should not at least ac- 
cept it without consideration—so important, that one of the Commissioners, Mr, 
Starkie, has felt himself compelled to express his dissent from it in a separate re- 
port, annexed to that of the majority. 

The legal definitions of such insanity as shall amount to a negation of criminal 
responsibility are fully given in a note by the Commissioners: e. g. “ Having less 
un sage than an ordinary child of fourteen years,” (Lord Hale); “a natural 
disability of distinguishing between good and evil,” agus Hawkins); “in- 
ability to comprehend the nature of one’s actions, and discriminate between moral 
good and evil,” (Lord Ferrers’ case); “not every idle and frantic humour of a 
man, or something unaccountable in his actions, but his being totally deprived of 
his understanding and memory, and not knowing what he is doing any more 
an infant, a brute, or a wild beast,” (Mr. Justice Tracey); “ being incapable of 
distinguishing right from wrong, or being under the influence of any illusion, in 
respect of the prosecutor, which renders the mind at the moment insensible of the 
act one is about to commit,” = Justice Leblanc); “ being incapable of judging 
between right and wrong; and at the time of committing the act, not considering 
that murder is a crime against the laws of God and man,” (Lord Chief Justice 
Mansfield); “ not knowing that one is committing an offence against the laws of 
God and nature,” (Lord Lyndhurst); “ being quite unaware of the nature, cha- 
racter, and consequences of the act one is committing . . . being really uncon- 
scious at the time of committing the act that it is a crime,” (Lond Denman). 

Again, the majority of the Judges, in their answers to certain questions pro- 
posed to them by the House of Lords in 1844, respecting partial insanity, dec 
that ———s that the inquiry is “confined to those persons who labour under 
such partial delusions only, anq_s¥ not in other respects insane,” the party ac- 
cused is punishable, notwithsishulrg he “did the act complained of with a view 
under the influence of insane delusion, of redressing or —— some sup’ 
grievance or injury, or of producing some public benefit; if he knew at the time 
= ommiuing such crime, that he was acting contrary to law,” i.e. to “ the law of 
the land.” 

And, lastly, the question put to the jury, where the plea of insanity is raised, 
is, whether the prisoner was able to distinguish between right and wrong? 

Wearisome as the above enumeration must have seemed to the reader, it proves 
one thing at least,—the necessity of settling the question; and the Commissioners 
are certainly entitled se the preise of having framed a positive and perspicuous 
rule, however fengthi enn which reduces the ground of criminal responsi- 
bility to the simple question—Was the prisoner capable of discerning that he was 
acting contrary to law? 

That the rule so framed differs, however, from every previous definition of it, 
will not, I think, be for an instant contested; the great majority of them contain- 
ing the notion of moral wrong, which is the imodiffeation proposed by Mr. Starkie, 
the dissentient Commissioner: “ It appears to me that it would be advisable to 
alter the article as above magma by adding after the words ‘a delusion of 
mind,’ the words ‘ is unconscious that such act or omission is wrong.’” 

The objection of the Commissioners to this is, “ that the criterion of knowing 
what is morally right or wrong, or what is consonant or opposed to the will of God, 
is not sufficiently certain for the direction of juries; more especially as the law 
respecting alleged crimes of various descriptions must be applied to persons of 
different religious persuasions.” The objection is still more forcibly stated by Mr. 
Stock, in his treatise on the Law of Non Compotes Mentis, p. 65, “ If the con- 
sciousness that an act is wrong, not that it is forbidden =? 9 is in the case of 
a non compos mentis to be made the test and criterion of criminality, the breach 
of virtue, not the breach of law, is made the ground; the prevention of sin, not 
the protection of the community, is made the end of punishment. har pny A 
with such a principle, the position that there are mala prohibita as well as ma 
in se can hardly any longer be maintained; for it seems difficult to conceive on 
what grounds a person of sound mind can be considered a proper subject of punish- 
ment on account of an act not immoral in itself, but against the provisions of 
statute or common law, if one of unsound mind is to be acquitted of a crime be- 
cause he sees no wrong in what he does, although as well aware as the other that 
the laws of his country have forbidden it.” 

The above reasoning seems very strong. Let us, however, apply it toa case 
which might easily have cunel, 

Hadfield, who was tried for shooting at George the Third, and acquitted on the 
ground of insanity, used sometimes to call himself Jesus Christ, and sometimes 
God, (see Collinson on Lunacy, I., pp. 480, and following). On the 11th May 
1800, four days before the attempt on the life of the Sovereign, he called himself 
God Almighty’s servant, and said he was going to build a house in White Conduit 
Fields, where he was to live with the cobler Truelock; he was to be God, and 
Truelock Satan. At one or two o'clock on the following morning, he suddenly 
jumped out of bed, and alluding to his child, a boy of eight months old, of whom 
he was usually remarkably fond, said he was about to dash his brains out against 
the bed-post— God d—n his little eyes! I'll kill him; God has ordered me to 
do so.” 

Suppose Hadfield had murdered his child—suppose he were brought to trial 
under the proposed Code, still under the influence of the delasion—unless it could 
be proved that he did not know the act to be contrary to the law of the land, he 
would be convicted, however clearly his insanity might be proved. 

Or suppose a man otherwise of mild dispositions, labouring under the like delu- 
sion of fancying himself God Almighty. He is insulted by some sceptic; s0- 
lemnly reproves him; walks quietly home, takes a knife, seeks out the offender, 
and stabs him: on being seized by the bystanders, and asked whether he is not 
aware that he has been committing murder? “ Certainly, your laws call it 
murder; but I am God Almighty: I merely punished a blasphemer.” He is 
brought to trial, and a lying verdict can alone save him. The code clearly con- 
victs him, as he knew the act to be contrary to the law of the land. . 

The case of Martin, the incendiary of York Minster, which I shall advert to in 
— will afford a new proof of the murderous tendency of the proposed new 
ru Ww. 


~ Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, A Barrister. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHIG TREMORS ON RETURN TO OFFICE. 

Tax expectant Whig Ministers and their friends appear to be in 
a curious state of mind : they are — = the return 
to office, yet they behave as if they meh it ; they Yo their best 
to make Sir Robert Peel’s further occupancy impossible, yet dis- 
elaim the notion that they are striving to oust him, and seem 
to be really afraid of their own success. Their leading organ in 
the press especially deprecates our presumption that the object is 
to unseat the Premier, and avers that there is no such wish or 
intent. Why, then, that great meeting at Lord John Russell’s 
house, to concert with Mr. O’Connell measures of opposition? 
Why that ostentatious advertisement of Whig movement, as if to 
invite consentaneous Protectionist movement in the same direc- 
tion? Says the Morning Chronicle, a totally new view of co- 
ercion in Ireland has sprung up since the Coercion Bill was so 
readily passed by the Lords: people have learned to see that the 
causes of Irish arian crime must be explored ; and no other 
course was possible to the Whig leaders but that which they have 
taken. It may be so: we will not dispute the possibility of 
sudden conversions, though not brought about by any change of 
circumstances but simply by the internal working of the convert’s 
mind ; we will not insist on the remarkable coincidence that Lord 
John Russell should first conceive this bright idea, not when he 
was himself considering the occasion and structure of a coercion 
bill, but when Sir Robert Peel is engaged upon it. 

Say, then, that the Coercion Bill was a subject which could not 
be avoided : but what pressing necessity was there for taking up 
the Sugar dispute, before its time? Could not the national tea- 
cup wait another year, that Lord John must interpose the Sugar- 
duties before Sir Robert Peel has done dealing with the loaf? 

Granting the possibility of that pressing necessity also, there 
is something in the demeanour of the Whigs that can scarcely be 
reconciled to the notion that they would willingly leave Sir Ro- 
bert Peel undisturbed. They industriously seize opportunities 
for attacking him and his Ministry on old scores—the long 
past and the irretrievable. No matter what the occasion, what 
the subject in hand, no opportunity goes by without their 
raking up past misdoings. Lord. John Russell, in particular, never 
makes a speech without insinuating or directly asserting dispa- 

ement, In his speech on Monday, the subject being coercion, 
he had something to say about Sir Robert Peel’s borrowing mea- 
sures,—a most gratuitous pertinacity of taunting, after Sir 
Robert’s ample acknowledgments on that score; and some old 
indiscretions of Sir James Graham on the subject of education 
were dragged out right gleefully. Those ancient Conservative 
offences may have been very bad; the Whigs may feel conscien- 
tiously bound to expose them ; but their selecting the present 
time for itis not quite reconcileble with the idea that they do not 
wish to promote the Premier's ejectment. 

Still less so is their encouragement of Protectionist attacks on 
their great rival. They talk of political “ consistency,” while 
they applaud the bitter enemies of the policy which they profess 
to advocate, in assailing its ablest and fonstlest promoter. It is 
not in the countenance of the Tory party that the sporting Lord 
George has found his chief support; it is not the shout of the 
rustic Country party that has supplied the stimulus for the ma- 
lignant oratory of the literary Disraeli; but the approving smiles 
and unsuppressed chuckle of Whig statesmen and Liberal Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, and the exulting halloo of the whole Opposi- 
tion herd. 

Yet we believe the more intelligent Whigs, when they say that 
accession to office just now, quite apart from the Corn question, 
is not for the interest of their party. Men often desire to eat 
their cake and have it: the Whigs wish Sir Robert Peel out, and 
they wish him in; they long for their own readmission to power, 
pow they fear it ; and there are reasons both for the wish and the 
fear. Hint the possible event, that after all, “ Peel may not F° 
out,” and watch their looks of dismay! “ Oh!” they cry, “ he 
must go out.” Very true. “ But you cannot say that we did it.” 
Then why not leave him alone? “Oh! we must be in.” Well, 

0 in, then, and do your best. “Ah! it is easy to say do your 
st; but it is not our interest to be in.” Why, that is true 
again; so stay out. “Oh, shocking! you are growing factious.” 

Natural that they should wish to be in, of course it is; natural 
also that they should fear it. They know that their success is 
doubtful. Their friends know it better. They have put forth no 
sign of enlarged purpose or renovated vigour. What have they 
done in opposition? Nothing to entitle them to office. They 
are about to enter, not by their own force, but because place is 
vacant and usage invites them to walk in. Sir Robert Peel goes 
out, because he cannot work with the means at his command: he 
is no more turned out by the Whigs than he is by the Tories. 
They do their utmost, indeed, to spoil his tenancy, on the prin- 
ciple that every little helps; but, Tr we cannot reproach them 
for having done it. They are not “big with glorious great in- 
tent”—some mighty policy which it is their vocation to carry 
out, and on the strength of which they are borne to power. 
Their antagonist retreats, but they do not drive him. They have 
the march of victory without the exploits: those awkward tests 
of triumph are to come afterwards—they gain the citadel, and 
then they will have to fight for it: is it surprising that with the 
Victory their profounder anxieties begin’ 

What are ireir resources, to sustain the angry siege which is 
to follow their triumph? What measures have they in store’ 








Who knows? ‘They have ventured on few and those not 
large ones; old measures all, and not first-rate. The Morning 
Chronicle tries to show that it is against the interest of the Whi 
to come in on an Irish question: why so? is not Ireland their 
favourite ground? are they not sure even there? It seems that 
Lord John has some Irish measures in view, such as they are : 
he will have no Coercion Bill—for that is not “ constitutional,” 
as it is called, not “ameliorating ”—but he prefers military occu- 
eee of disturbed districts : the state of Ireland should be altered 

y something better than the Landlord and Tenant Bills; he will 
not, however, have a real Poor-law—he is afraid of that; but 
he will have “that great measure the reclamation of waste 
lands”! Moreover, he will conciliate. 

What are his English measures, to reconcile this country to 
Whig government? Modified Sugar-duties are advertised: no- 
thing else, that we remember. 

Setting aside special measures, what is to be the Whig policy, 
in Ireland or England? In Ireland, it may be inferred that th 
will soothe by words and niggle at minor remedies ; in England, 
their policy is to be to supply omissions in Sir Robert Peel’s tariff 
—“no further harm.” 

What is to be their foreign policy? Irritation, after the old 
fashion’? reciprocity, their old haggling? or imitation of Sir 
Robert Peel—setting the example in commercial freedom, and 
trusting to that example for its beneficial and peaceful results? 

What man is to lead them! Let us know that, because even from 
his character we may guess whether they will strike out a new poli- 
cy, vindicate their unearned position, and make their government 
worthy of the country. Will it be Lord Grey, prepared to act on 
large principles? Lord Clarendon, preferring national to party in- 
terests? Lord Morpeth, able to act on a sentiment and a faith? Lord 
Palmerston even, an active and efficient professional statesman ? 
No; it seems that Lord John Russell is to keep his old post. Is 
he a man to outrun expectation? Will he forget his sel referen- 
ces—his fear of being morally answerable for contingencies—his 

unctilious dread of doing anything beneath “the house of 

edford ” by vulgar heartiness of Liberalism—his growing alarm 
lest he should be convicted in any way of “ playing second fiddle” 
to Sir Robert? We have no hostility to Ford John; we shall 
be pleased if he surpass expectations founded on experience of 
the past: but as it is, we augur little advancement for the 
Liberal party, because he is not Liberal enough to /ead that party ; 
we anticipate little success for a Ministry that must depend on 
ee emer reform, because he cannot unsay those things which 

trayed his doctrine of “finality.” With all respect for 1831, 
we have no wish to restore that year fifteen stages after its 
legitimate position in the calendar. 

The Whigs claim credit for supporting Sir Robert Peel, and 
the Chronicle quotes a testimonial from the Premier to that effect. 
No doubt, they are itiveésting as much support'as they can, con- 
sistently with their party views, in the expectation that it will be 
repaid in kind: wiil their measuresdeserve support on other 
grounds; will they compel it by the greatness and boldness of 
their demeanour? That is what some of their best friends doubt, 
wishing that they were not put to trial just yet; and the timor- 
ous doubt evidently infects the Whig leaders. 





PEEL AND CANNING. 
Lorp GrorGE BEenTINck’s charge against Sir Robert Peel is, that 
although in 1825 he had acknowledged the necessity of Catho- 
lic Emancipation, in 1827 he abandoned Canning on a pretence of 
opposing Emancipation, and joined in “ hunting” that statesman 
“to the death.” Sir Robert Peel totally denies the alleged hunting, 
and also denies the alleged acknowledgment in 1825. Mr. Dis- 
raeli comes to the aid of his leader with evidence of various kinds; 
consisting of an admission made by Sir Robert Peel himself, allu- 
sions to that admission by Sir Edward Knatchbull in a subse- 
quent debate, allusions in newspapers and in Quarterly Reviews. 
and a letter said to have been written by Sir Robert to the Earl 
of Liverpool, and said to be still in his possession. Sir Robert 
Peel suspends his full reply,* but meanwhile he denies the 
whole story—the acknowledgment and the letter. The subject 
has been eagerly and universally discussed throughout the week ; 
| and as a piece of historical biography, of which the materials 
| are still in their crude and growing state, it is worth a careful 
| scrutiny. The self-inculpatory passage imputed to Sir Robert 
| Peel is said to have been mo on the 5th March 1829; it is 
not reported in Hansard ; but the omission is made part of the 
| evidence. It is to be observed that Sir Robert was not speakin 
against Emancipation, but was justifying his resignation, ant 
showing that the reasons for it were not unprecedented in his 
case. In Hansard the context runs thus— 

“So far as I am personally concerned, I beg to say, my own course is the same 
as that which suggqeste d itself to my mind in 1825, when I was his Majesty's 
Principal Minister for the Home Department, and found myself in a minority upon 
the Catholic question in this House. I felt that, looking at the numbers arrayed 
against me, my position as a Minister was untenable. The moment that I found 
1 was in a minority on that question, I felt that it was no longer advisable that I 
should continue to be charged with the responsibility of Irish affairs. I stated to 
the Earl of Liverpool, who was then at the head of the Administration, that, in 
consequence of the decision given against me in this House, it was my anxious 
wish to be relieved from office.” 

This official report, it is presumed, had been corrected by Sir 
Robert Peel himself: the report in the Mirror of Parliament 
concurs with Hansard until it comes to the words “I stated to 
the Earl of Liverpoul,” where it turns off into a different version 
of the Minister’s avowal: it reads thus, as quoted in the papers— 








* Made last night, since this was written. 
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“T stated to the Earl of cy mee | who was then at the head of the Adminis- 
tration, that, in consequence of the decision against me by the voices of the Re- 
tatives of that country (Ireland), the time was come when something re- 
specting the Catholics ought, in my opinion, to be done, on that I should be 
relieved from the duties of the office I held, as it was my anxious wish to be.” 


A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle says that in the | 
The “and” makes better sense. | 
These words Sir Robert Peel repudiates. To prove that he uttered | 
them, Mr. Disraeli adduces passages to the same effect from the | 
London morning papers of the 6th March 1829, and from the | 
Edinburgh Review for April 1829; and also the following passage | 


Mirror the “or” is “and.” 


from a speech made by Sir Edward Knatchbull on the 6th of | 
March— 

“If Sir, at that period the policy of conceding the Catholic question were | 
clear to the right honourable gentleman, I say, in justice to himself, in justice 
to his friends, in justice to his country, in justice to Mr. Canning, who was 
the able, the powerful, and the consistent advocate of the question, he ought to | 
have caneotes it. If the right honourable gentleman had, as he now says, dis- | 
covered in 1825 that the question ought to be conceded, I ask why did he not | 
think so in 1827, when Mr. Canning was in office, and give it his support when | 
the supposed difference between him and Mr. Canning upon that question had 
obtained for him most powerful and unqualified — from those two who only 
differed from Mr. Canning on that one point, which I profess to have been the 
case with me? If the right honourable gentleman’s opinions had at that time 
undergone a change, that was the time for concession, for the measure would have 
come with a better grace, with better effect from Mr. Canning; and if we are to 
rely upon the gratitude of Roman Catholics as a ground of security, I say that 
their gratitude would be increased by receiving from the hands of Mr. Canning 
that which they would consider as a boon when conferred by him, but which they 
eannot look upon in the same light when coming from a Government which has 
for years invariably opposed them, and which now admits that it concedes from 
necessity.” 

Here is an imposing accumulation of circumstantial evidence : 
let us see how it will stand the test of scrutiny. First, it is to be 
observed that it all occurred a very long time ago—seventeen, 
nineteen, and twenty-one years ago. The Times justly remarks 
that the words imputed are in themselves very vague: to say that 
“something ought to be done,” was only admitting a political 
Necessity, not a favourable opinion. Another conjectural solution 
of the suppressed passage, which we have heard in private con- 
versation, is, that Sir Robert’s account in 1829 of what occurred 
in 1825 was verbally inaccurate to the extent of the difference 

inted out; and that when the official report from the editor of 

ansard came before him, he struck out the inaccurate words,— 
not the less willingly because they had already provoked cen- 
sure. 

A correspondent of the Times, who signs his letter “C. V. L, 
and describes himself as one of Canning’s adherents, brings a 

ood deal of striking evidence to invalidate the quotation from 
the Mirror of Parliament. He declares, of his own knowledge, 
that Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Canning remained on terms of 
cage fellowship. He testifies that Sir Robert uniformly declared 
is opposition to the Roman Catholic claims; amd he surmises 
that Sir Robert wes misconstrued by the reporters—not at all an 
impossible thing. Indeed, the age bears internal evidence of 
incorrectness. As it stands eve, Sir Robert Peel is made to 
utter nonsense. He took a decided position in resisting the 
Roman Catholic claims, and his resignation on that score was in- 
telligible ; but according to the passage quoted above, he declared 
his having come round to aconviction of the necessity, as the rea- 
son why his position was untenable, and he offered to his colleagues 
the alternative of doing something or suffering him to resign. 
If you read “ and” instead of “ or,” it prevents the particular line 
from being such palpable nonsense, but leaves the whole of the 
second part of the passage inconsistent with the beginning: the 
earlier portion making his position untenable because he was sin- 
ar in opposing the measure ; the latter making him concur in 

e necessity. 

Now it is very possible, that without any change of opinion on 
the subject, Sir Robert Peel, with his habitual deference to formal 
Parliamentary decisions, may have bowed to political necessity ; 
and his desire to leave office accords with that conjecture. But 
if so, he would have retired, not to facilitate the measure, but to 
avoid having any share in what he disliked. There would be no 
political inconsistency in that. On the contrary, it would very 
well accord also with his opposition to Canning on the special 
point, though he agreed with him in general. It appears very 

ssible that the ablest reporters may have mistaken what Sir 

bert said ; he himself may even have said something with his 
tongue which he did not with Li# mind mean to say,—a common | 
enough “absence of mind”; bit that he can deliberately have | 
uttered the sheer nonsense impu‘«d to him, is quite incredible. 

So much as to the Special evidence: as to the general assertion 
that Sir Robert Peel “hunted Canning to the death,” it is but 
claptrap rhetoric, not worth grave notice. Canning’s premature 
death had no such sentimental cause. He and Sir Robert Peel 
were both rising statesmen: Sir Robert started with the advan- 
tage which wealth gives in this country; Canning was of older 
political standing, and had the prestige of showy talents. A mea- 
sure of a very doubtful and embarrassing kind came before them. 
Sir Robert Peel at that time objected to it on principle, and did | 
not think itinevitable. In 1825, he might have thought it more 
imminent, less easy to be avoided ; but he wished to avoid sharing 
in it. In 1827, after a general election, he found his view su,~ 
ported by a majority, and he saw no present cause for waiving 
resistance. Canning came into power unpledged; he endea- | 
voured to increase his political resources by inviting to himself | 
those who supported Catholic Emancipation,—that is, he thought | 
to make use of the Emancipation interest. The mancuvre in- | 
volved him in more trouble than he expected : the Premiership, 


” 





| in that. 
| the measure mas inevitable, and he yielded. 


with. 


too, was more harrassing to a parvenu than he had supposed: 
there was then as well as now a fierce Corn-law controversy : 
Canning did not fit himself for the irritations of the time by pecu- 
liar temperance of living ; he caught cold, was seized with inter- 
nal inflammation, and died from the joint effects of the acute 
attack, of a full irritable habit of body, and of worry. His con- 
duct was not that of pure transparent singlemindedness: in c¢o- 
quetting with the Catholic question as he did in 1827, he had 
an eye to his own success; he was boldly speculating in the 
trade of politics; and the wear-and-tear of anxiety in his new 
— was too much for his enfeebled health. But there was 
ittle sentiment in the inception of the enterprise, none in 


its issue. On the other hand, his competitor in the race 


| of statesmanship neither approved of Emancipation as a matter 


of opinion nor anticipated advantage from it; and he declined 
to share in the venture. There was no breach of fine sentiment 
At a later day, Sir Robert Peel became convinced that 
Canning, an 
older man and an older politician, had the start of him in 
sagacity on that point; but Canning was a less scrupulous 
man than Peel, and less trammelled by a sense of duty to 
political adherents. We believe that Catholic Emancipation was 
in itself a great lesson to Sir Robert: it taught him the fallacy of 
precepts which had early been instilled into him, respecting the 
terrible danger of political changes. He knows better now on 
such questions than he did in 1827; but it does not follow that 
he then violated any duty towards the political adventurer who 
stepped forward before him. 


POST-OFFICE REFORM: THE NATIONAL 
TESTIMONIAL. 

Tae tribute paid to Mr. Rowland Hill this week might be made, 
and ought to be made, the fulcrum of a new effort to remodel our 
Post-otlice system thoroughly. The penny postage—the money 
orders—the increased frequency of mails—all these are important 
parts of Mr. Hill’s system, but they are only parts of it. Their 
entire efficacy presupposes an extensive reconstruction of the in- 
ternal machinery of the office. Until this be effected, they are 
inadequately worked, and do not produce their full amount of 
benefit ; the expectations of the public are constantly sufferin 
disappointment—business combinations frustrated, which woul 
not have been attempted but for reliance upon them, or would 
have been attempted by some other means. 

Under all the disadvantages of having been worked by inade- 
quate machinery and hostile workmen, itt. Hill’s system, as far 
as it has been tried, has been successful beyond what the most 
sanguine had reason to expect in so short a time. In 1838 
the number of chargeable letters delivered in the United King- 
dom was seventy-five millions ; in 1845 it was two hundred and 
seventy-one millions. Mr. Hill estimated that the former gross 
revenue would be sustained when the letters delivered had in- 
creased fivefold: it is now obvious that it will be sustained as 
soon as their number becomes four and a half times what it was ; 
and already it is about three and a half times the sum. Mr, 
Dillon stated that the correspondence of his firm had increased 
since the cheap postage was adopted to four times its former 
amount, but that the private correspondence of persons em- 
ployed by them had increased tenfold. Parties who enjoy 
a of narrowly observing the habits of the poorer 
classes state, that the communication by letter among friends 
and families has increased among them in a still more encourag- 
ing ratio. The money-orders, too, have materially economized 
the circulating medium in the case of extensive traders, who 
receive large amounts in many small payments; and—what 
is of far more consequence—have done much to facilitate the ac- 
quirement of habits of forethought and economy, and the main- 
tenance of a kindly family feeling, among the poor. Morally 
and economically, the cheap postage has already placed society 
in this country im advance of what it was seven years ago; and 
when the machinery is made adequate to the task it has to per- 
form, the effects cannot easily be exaggerated by hope. Nor are 
these advantages confined within the limits of our islands: to 
no inconsiderable extent they are already participated in by our 
dependencies; and foreign nations are rapidly following the 
example. The inventive genius of Mr. Rowland Hill, by a 
skilful combination of the national postal system and the infant 
capabilities of steam locomotion by sea and land, has set the wits 
of men to sharpen each other, by converse, at an accelerated rate 
of speed; and has materially strengthened the influence of pure 
and enlightened public opinion. 

There is yet vast room for extension. Much remains to be ef- 
fected towards the economizing of the Post-office—“ not,” as Mr. 
Hill remarked on Wednesday evening, “ by reducing the salaries 
or increasing the labours of the men; but by simplifying the 
mechanism of the office.” This having been accomplished, the 
unnecessary procrastination of deliveries which still prevails may 
be prevented ; the system made to embrace every part of the em- 
pire ; and restrictions as to weight in a great measure done away 
But to accomplish these objects, the conducting of the 
experiment must be intrusted to one who sees clearly what he 
aims at, and whose heart is in the business. That Mr. Hill pos- 
ssases the talent of routine administration combined with his 
inventive genius, has been placed beyond dispute by the success 
with which he acted as Chairman of the London and Brighton 
Railway. That his heart is in the cause of Post-office Reform, was 
obvious from his entreaties to Sir Robert Peel, to be allowed, at 
any pecuniary sacrifice to himseli, to work out his own plan. 
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MR. TOWNSEND'S LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES. 


Some of these Lives originally appeared in the Law Magazine: they 
have been reprinted, partly in consequence of the praises bestowed upon | 
two of them by the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, partly in 
the opinion that a “collection of memoirs of eminent modern judges 
would not be unacceptable to the profession and the public generally ” ; 
an idea which induced the composition of the new Lives. 

The Twelve Judges whom Mr. Townsend has selected as subjects for 
his pen may be described as belonging to the age of George the Third ; 
for they were all appointed to the Bench and left it during the reign of 
that Monarch, with the three exceptions of Stowell, Eldon, and Tenterden. | 
In selecting his subjects, Mr. Townsend seems to have been guided by | 
his own test of eminence; for the characters and legal line of his heroes | 
are varied enough. In Common Law, there are Buller, Kenyon, Gibbs, 
Ellenborough, and Tenterden ; who, however they might differ in personal 
and professional nature, were all men of legal acquirements, who forced 
their way to wealth, celebrity, and station, by indefatigable labour and per- 
severance, and who may be taken, each in his line, as a fair specimen of 
the hard common lawyer, whom modern manners is gradually extin- 
guishing, with his good as well as his evil. The two great Equity law- 
yers are Eldon and Sir William Grant; the former eminent as a Chan- 
cellor, but perhaps unrivalled for a knowledge of law and a power of | 
hair-splitting ; the latter with the highest repute as a complete and per- 
fect judge of any man in modern or ancient times,—though his reputa- 
tion perhaps excels that portion of his works from which posterity must 
form its decision. Following these two eminent judges is Mitford, Lord 
Redesdale, Chancellor of Ireland; a man who was rather an able practi- 
tioner and a respectable individual than of original and marked character 
either as a lawyer or aman. As a popular advocate, Erskine towers 
above all : as ajudge, he can scarcely be called “eminent” ; his post and the 
figure he made in it were entirely owing to his eminence at the bar. 
“The wary Wedderburn, who never went upon a forlorn hope nor ever 
threw away the scabbard,” and who “had something about him which | 
even treachery could not trust,” is best known as an unscrupulous but clever 
political adventurer, whose memory is embalmed in history for his fierce | 
though justifiableattack upon Franklin, his defeiice Of Clive, and various in- 
trigues with every party likely to serve his turn, till, finding the Foxite Whigs 
hopeless and the Portland party not so pliant as he wished, he bargained 
with Pitt for the Chancellorship. He had on his previous elevation to 
the Common Pleas been made Lord Loughborough ; a name by which he | 
is more familiarly known than by that of Earl of Rosslyn, which title he | 
obtained when he was obliged to retire a few years afterwards. Pepper | 
Arden, Lord Alvanley, though not so mere an adventurer as Lough- 
borough, was active and celebrated as a politician rather than as a lawyer ; 
though he creditably filled the posts of Master of the Rolls and Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. The remaining eminent Judge was a 
civilian, and one of the most distinguished that ever lived. To profound 
learning and extensive acumen, William Scott, Lord Stowell, added an 
amenity of disposition, an elegant literature, and graces of style which 
few lawyers of any age could equal ; whilst his good taste never allowed 
his learning to encumber or his literature to ornament his composition | 
too much. Ie might be a shade over-exhaustive and over-argumenta- 
tive ; and perhaps he wanted the condensed gravity of judicial eloquence : | 
but he gained in amenity what he lost in weight. These things, how- 
ever, are rather of the nature of feature and complexion than constitu- | 
tional qualities. Lord Stowell had the acumen which perceived distinc- 
tions, the comprehension which took in the entire range of the subject, 
the genius which detected the principle lurking in the instance; and 
he was thus ofien enabled to endow seemingly small cases with import- 
ance and dignity. In these larger qualities Stowell seems to us to have 
excelled all the rest of these eminent men; the best of whom were pro- 
bably only “ judges learned in the law,” aud whose learning eclipsed 
their philosophy. 

Except in the case of Lord Eldon, where the materials were ready to 
Mr. Townsend's hand, the Lives in these volumes partake more of the 
article or memoir than of pure biography, whether we consider biography 
in the sense of a regular narrative of the incidents of a life and corre- 
spondence, or a masterly account of the career with a portrait of the cha- 
racter. For the former mode, space and materials were both perhaps 
wanting; to the latter Mr. Townsend is not exactly equal. He lacks 
the penetrative acumen, the strength of mind, and the freedom from 
prejudice, required in the more critical biographer. Indeed, he is 
a strong partisan in his views; which rather smack of the old Tory 
lawyer, but without his insolence, virulence, and coarseness. These preju- 
dices peep out in his estimate of persons: in which, however, Mr. Towns- 
end is more successful than in his criticism; for some of his selected 
jokes are but indifferent, his specimens of eloquence or judgment do not 
always justify the praise they are put forward to support, and he has 
a remarkable knack of spoiling quotations. But the book is agree- 
able and interesting ; partly from the character of Mr. Townzend’s mind, 
which though not very keen or elevated, is exceedingly well adapted to | 
the gossip of biography or of legal lore; partly from the nature of his | 


| them. 


subjects. A lawyer who rises to eminence has always some striking 
qualities: if not a profound jurisconsult, or a keen and able pleader, 
he must have ready and flashy parts of some kind, sufficient to float him 
over the stormy competition of the bar, and make him “ generally useful ” 
in the Senate. Eminence in art, science, and literature, is necessarily 
attained by solitary meditation and experiment; but a successful 
lawyer is generally throughout his entire career, and always in some 
part of it, brought into the actual business of life; and in times of 
movement, such as a majority of the Judges in this volume lived in, 
connected with the struggles of factions as well as litigants, and engaged 
in forwarding or baffling the arts of unscrupulous power or of parties 
perhaps more unscrupulous. Then, the lawyer (we are speaking of the 
public pleader and the judge) is a man of this world. He lives almost in 
public—in the Courts, in the Houses of Parliament, in circuit clubs, and 
at “common tables,” where there is constantly going on a keen encounter 
of wits; and even if in private life he is an economic recluse like Kenyon 
or Eldon, his strength or eccentricity of character supplies as many 
strong points as would be gained from the most liberal round of “ enters 
tainments.” In the majority of cases, the great lawyer is a man of 
struggles, not only with law but with fortune. There is no turning out 
a “heaven-born” lawyer either at Equity or Nisi Prius. He gathers his 
knowledge by time and labour, and acquires by long practice that ready 
dexterity in its application which looks almost supernatural to the ignorant, 
as if he worked by witchcraft instead of wit. Many lawyers, too, have 
sprung from a mean origin and very narrow circumstances ; so that their 
early career affords examples of the pursuit of distinction under difficulties : 
a circumstance that adds interest to their lives, though it may taint their 
character with coarseness, and induce something of unprincipled self- 
seeking. For the public biography of modern lawyers also there are 
ample materials, not merely in the professional but in the newspaper ree 
ports; a large amount of their good things and very often of their bad 
are familiar in the mouths of the profession, and there are always 
many people well acquainted with their personal characteristics and their 
bearing both in public and private life, should the writer himself not know 
With such excellent subjects, and ample materials to his hand, 
and with his professional esprit de corps, Mr. Townsend could scarcely 
fail in producing a pleasant and useful book for the world at large, and 
an interesting work for the lawyer or law student. 

A point of interest connected with the book, though not necessarily 
with the subject of lawyers, are the events and manners over which the 
reader is carried. Dated from the early times of George the Third, the 
most striking events of that troubled reign are brought in review before 
us; whilst many of the anecdotes indicate the coarseness of manners and 
want of education not only found among the middle classes but even 
among the country gentlemen of the last century—the immediate suc- 
cessors to the Squire Westerns. Here is an instance from the life of 
Buller. 

HIGH SHERUVGS, “SIXTY YEARS SINGE.” 

There is a tradition on the Oxford Circuft, that he once met at the first assize 
town with a very unsophisticated Sheriff, who bluntly demanded of his Lordship, 
as he was stepping into his carriage, whether he was a bond fide Judge, (the 


| worthy functionary made but one syllable of fide,) as they had been so often fobbed 


off with Sergeants in those parts? When satistied on this important particular, 
he took his seat aside of the Judge. A grave severity on the countenance of Mr, 
Justice Buller occasioned some misgivings in the mind of the Sheriff; who ex- 
pressed his fear that he had unwittingly done something wrong. “ It is cer- 
tainly,” said his Lordship, with a smile, “against etiqnette on these occasions for 
the Sheriff to take his seat fronting the horses, unless,”"—he put his hand on the 
gentleman, who was starting up—“ unless invited by the Judge, as I now invite 
you.” Cradock tells a story of a learned predecessor's encounter with another 
Sheriff, not unamusing. The world was then not so highly refined as at present. 
After the usual opening of common topics, such as the roads and the weather, the 
High Sheriff began to feel himself a little more emboldened, and ventured to ask 
his Lordship whether, at the last place, he had gone to see the elephant? The 
Judge, with great good humour, replied, “ Why no, Mr. High Sheriff, 1 cannot 
say that I did; for a little difficulty occurred: we both came into town in form, 
with the trumpet sounding before us, and there was a point of ceremony to be 
settled, which should visit first.” 
THURLOW ON LOUGHBOROUGH. 

Lord Thurlow survived his lucky rival more than a twelvemonth; and on hear- 
ing of his death at Bath, said candidly, “ Well, I hated the fellow, he could parlez- 
vous better than I could; but he was a gentleman!” His dislike afterwards 
vented itself in a bitter gibe. Being informed, we know not how truly, that George 
the Third, who had been labouring under mental hallucination, exclaimed, on Lord 
Rosslyn’s death, “I have lost then the greatest scoundrel in my dominions!” 
“ Said he so,” exclaimed Lord Thurlow, “then by — he is sane!” 

ON HIS EARLY CASES. 

the capacity of special pleader nearly ten years, organizing 

slowly, but surely, a large connexion. “When the attornies have no one else to 
0,” he remarked, with fretful naiveté, “they come to me! Other pleaders 

he luck of getting some easy cases. I never remember having had a single 

They were all diificult and complicated, and had nothing short about them 


GIBBS 


He practised in 





one. 


| but the fees.” — 


PROFESSIONAL POPULARITY OF GIBBS. 

Unpopalar in his own branch of the profession, the Attorney-General could not 
boast of being a greater favourite with solicitors, especially the worse part of them. 
For though the temper of the man might be bad, and his manner hard, ungra- 
cious, and repulsive, his was not the abject spirit to trackle to those who had 
power in their hands, or to speak in honied speech to an efficient patron. H the 
action was founded iz u knavery, or in both, he never failed to acquaint its 
lers and abettors with his opinion. His forensic bitterness always assumed its 
harshest tones when denouncing, as he termed them, the prowling jackals, the 
predatory pilot-fish, of the law. One of this class chanced to be standing near 
iim as he was addressing the jury; when, suddenly turning round, he rivetted the 
attention of the whole C is vi —* Does any of you want a dirty job to 
be done? ‘There stands Mr. (naming the individual) ready and willing to do it.” 
The presiding Judge interposed, but Sir Vicary persisted. “I will not be silenced. 
The fellow deserves to be exposed, and I will expose him.” On another occasion, 
an attorney having brought a very thick brief to his lodgings in the assize town 
very late at night, was about to make his bow, when Sir Vicary Gibbs prasped 
the huge mass of paper, aud inquired, “ Is all this evidence?” “ No, Sir,” replied 
the attorney; “there are forty pages containing my observations.” “ Point them 
out.” He then tore these pages from the rest, thrust them into the fire, and 
concluded the interview with the sarcastic remark, “ There go your observations.” 
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GARROW AND GIBBS. 

were fierce struggles, we are told, between Gibbs and Garrow. He was 
often indeed, in ordinary cases, an overmatch for Erskine himself; but Erskine 
could afford to sustain this defeat or this overreaching, and his temper was sweet 
as his nature was noble. Not such the tem + of Bir Vie ’ When Garrow 
would run round him—get verdicts from him—beat down his damages by coarse 
or hoarse laughing—even make points against him, or filch them, as he 
was wont to phrase it—the bystander saw such bitterness manifested in the de- 
feated face, that he could not have wondered at seeing him cry from mere 


JUDGES’ PERQUISITES. 

Lord Ellenborough died of ample wealth, which has been computed 
to amount to 240,000. So munificent a fortune may be easily accounted for. 
There were three offices of very considerable value at the disposal of the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench; those of the Chief Clerk, the Custos Brevium, and 
the Clerk of the Outlawries. The sale of these offices is now most fitly abolished, 
as inconsistent with the dignity and independence of the judicial station. Luckily 
for Lord Ellenborough, two of these places fell vacant s oe | after his appoint- 
ment. He refused 80,000/., which was offered for the disposal of the Chief Clerk- 
ship; and until his son was of age to receive it, added its amount, which was 
7,000. a year, to his own salary; realizing thus an income of 16,0002., a sum con- 
siderably larger than was enjoyed by those who immediately preceded and suc- | 
ceeded fim, It equalled, nay, in some years exceeded, the income of the Lord 
Chancellor, and justified, even in a worldly sense, the sagacity of the learned Lord’s 
decision when in 1806 he refused the se: 


GENERAL WADDY THOMPSON'S RECOLLECTIONS 
OF MEXICO. 





GexERAL THompson was sent to Mexico in 1842, as “ Envoy Extraor- 
divary and Minister Plenipotentiary,” to effect the release of such citizens 
of the United States as had joined that Texan overland expedition, for 
purposes of territorial robbery, of whose well-deserved failure and suffer- 
ings Mr. Kendall published an account. The General sailed from New | 
Orleans, and reached Vera Cruz without incident ; thence he proceeded to 

Mexico by diligence, himself on the box, without further incident than | 
daunting some robbers by the display of the arms of the corps diploma. | 
tique. On his arrival at the capital, he effected his business in excellent | 
style, as he gives us to understand ; and made a good arrangement in refer- | 
ence to some claims on behalf of his Government, though the Senate dis- 
allowed ong of his principal items: he also made a single excursion in the | 
vicinity to examine Tezcuco and the pyramids in its neighbourhood. In 

this summary is comprised the story of his journey. 

The substance of the book consists of the narrative, expanded by re- 
flections and disquisitions. Sometimes these are spontaneous, and spring | 
naturally from the cireumstances,—such as remarks on the cultivation 
of the country, the laziness of the inhabitants, the manners of the various 
classes, and the superstitious forms of the Romish Church ; together with 
some sketches of public men, and some statistical accounts, useful if cor- 
rect, At other times they are less akin to the theme, though with an 
interest from their indications of American character ; involving specula- 
tions as to what Mexico would be made in the hands of the “ free and 
enlightened "—discussions on the interests of Great Britain to preserve | 
peace between Mexico and the States, lest the rt of the precious me- 
tals should be suspended—on the inferiority of the Mexican cavalry, and the 
ineapacity of the Mexican army to wage war. Some of the others are 
remote, and rather dry; with notices and extracts touching Cortes and 
the early state of Mexico. In fact, the book seems to have been got up with 
some view to the interest attached to Mexico, and to have been written | 
currente calamo from memory. This mode of composition has its ad- | 
vantages ; it prevents, as General Thompson remarks, excess of detail : | 
but the subjects should have been observed with reference to future pub- | 
lication, or the observer should have had a more vigorous and racy mind 
than this writer. General Thompson seems an excellent person, who 
really wishes to have a higher state of morality than his countrymen ; but 
the chains of “a tyrant majority’ are too strong for him. He is ever 
halting between two opinions ; and though professing himself averse to | 
the annexation of Texas and the seizure of California, he does not put | 
his opinions upon any rule of right, but he thinks the United States terri- | 
tory quite large enough. 

This national peculiarity is indeed a distinctive feature of the book, and 
almost the only one it possesses. In Europe, writers vary with their 
class. The lawyer-author is shrewd, sensible, and worldly, in his obser- | 
vations, and clear if not close in his style: ceteris paribus, the medical | 
man is as sensible and penetrating, but not perhaps so tangible, and more 
professional in his choice of topics : the private gentleman has his distine- 
tive traits in an agreeable but somewhat superficial observation, a less | 
direct tone in his criticisms, and a nice discrimination where anything like | 
personal charge or personal feelings are involved : the diplomatist or other 
public man has a larger view, a more business-like precision, and a still more 
guarded style, (with the exception of Lord Londonderry): and so on 
through every other kind of writer, whether amateur or professional. The 
manner, or rather, as Walter Scott said, the no manners, of an American, 
are always of the same cast. Of course, individual qualities will have | 
their play. The man of vigorous mind will write in a more vigorous 
style than the feebler-minded person; the rattling go-ahead speculator 
will strike of a more rapid narrative than the sedate and elderly indivi- | 
dual ; a man with imagination will display a more florid manner than he | 
who has none; and some traits of vocation will probably peep out, espe- | 
cially in the divine. But there will throughout be a family likness. We 
recognize the “free and enlightened,” who is less distinguished by hav- 
ing no superiors than by having everybody for an equal—except indeed 
the Blacks; though General Thompson struggles hard for an exception | 
as regards private service. 

“The President has a very splendid barouche drawn by four American horses, 
and I am ashamed to say driven by an American. I can never become reconciled 
to seeing a Native ican performing the offices of a menial servant; but I 
felt this the more on oning 6 foreigner and in a foreign land thus waited on by 
one of my countrymen. I was more than ever thankful that I lived in that 
portion of our country where no man is theoretically called a freeman who is not 

in fact, in feelings, and in sentiments; no decent Southern American could be 
induced to drive anybody's coach or clean his shoes. I have no doubt that if the 





liberties of this country are ever destroyed that they will perish at the ballot-box: 
men whose menial occupations degrade them in their own self-esteem, and deprive 
them of the proud consciousness of equality, have no right to vote.” 

From the general character of our author’s reminiscences, coupled 
with the fact that all he saw, and a good deal more, has been described 
with greater freshness and vivacity by other writers, they do not furnish 
much matter for interesting quotation. We will rather address ourselves 
to the more political parts of the lucubration. Here, in surveying the in- 
side of the Cathedral at Mexico, is a feeling analogous to that which 
Blucher is said to have more tersely expressed when taken to the top of 
St. Paul's. 

“ As you walk through the building, on either side there are different apart- 
ments, all filled, from the floor to the ceiling, with paintings, statues, vases, oe 
candlesticks, waiters, and a thousand other articles, made of gold or silver. This 
too, is only the every-day display of articles of least value; the more costly are 
stored away in chests and closets. What must it be when all these are brought 
out, with the immense quantities of precious stones which the church is known to 
possess? And this is only one of the churches of the city of Mexico, where there 
are between sixty and eighty others, and some of them possessing little less 
wealth than the cathedral; and it must also be remembered, that all the other 
large cities, such as Pucbla, Guadalajara, Guanajuato, Zacatecas, Durango, San 
Louis, Potosi, have each a proportionate number of equally gorgeous establish- 
ments. It would be the wildest and most random conjecture to attempt an esti- 
mate of the amount of the precious metals thus withdrawn from the useful pur- 
poses of the currency of the world, and wasted in these barbaric ornaments, as 
incompatible with good taste as they are with the humility which was the most 
striking feature in the character of the founder of our religion, whose chosen in- 
struments were the lowly and humble, and who himself regarded as the highest 
evidence of his divine mission, the fact that ‘to the poor the Gospel was preached.’ 
I do not doubt but there is enough of the precious metals in the different churches 
of Mexico to relieve sensibly the pressure upon the currency of the world, which 
has resulted from the diminished production of the mines, and the increased 
quantity which has been appropriated to purposes of luxury.” 

We believe this estimate of the wealth of the Church in Mexico to be 
much exaggerated; but the fact does not alter the view, although in 
another place the General thinks no enemy would rob the churches. 

The following account of the Mexican cavalry and things in general is 
from a discussion about their military establishment and its discipline. 
The lasso, thongh doubtless absurd in such a battle as Waterloo, might 
not be altogether so ridiculous in an irregular contest on the prairies or 
swamps with small bodies of inexperienced infantry. 

“ T should regard it, [the cavalry, ] from the diminutive size of their horses, and 
the equally diminutive stature and feebleness of their riders, as utterly inefficient 
against any common infantry. I said so in conversation with Colonel B——n, 
an officer who had seen some service, and had some reputation. I was not alittle 
amused at his reply. He admitted that squares of infantry were generally im- 

regnable to cavalry, but said it was not so with the Mexican.cavalry, that the 
1ad one resource by which they never had any difficulty in breaking the square. i 
was curious to know what this new and important discovery in the art of war was, 
and waited impatiently the ‘ push of his one thing,’ when to my infinite amuse- 
ment he replied—the lasso; that the cavalry armed with lassos rode up and 
threw them over the men forming the squares, and pulled them out, and thus 
made the breach. I remembered that my old nurse had often got me to slee 
when a child by promising to catch me some birds the next day, by putting salt 
on their tales, which I thought was about as easy ap operation as this new dis- 
covery of the Mexican colonel. I had read of ‘ kneeling ranks and charging 
squadrons,’ but this idea of lassoing squadrons was altogether new to me. Bona- 
parte fought and gained the battle of the Pyramids against the best cavalry in 
the world, the Mamalukes, entirely in squares. He lost the battle of Waterloo 
because the British squares were impenetrable to the next best, the French ca- 


| valry, during all of that long and awful conflict. The idea, however, of the lasso 


did not occur to the Mamelukes in Egypt, nor to Bonaparte at Waterloo. I was 
reminded of the equally novel attack of the Chinese upon the English, when they 
were all formed in battle array, and the Chinese threw somersets at them instead 
of cannon-balls and shells. 

“ The Mexican army, and more particularly their cavalry, may do very well to 
fight each other; but in any conflict with our own or Eurepean troops, it would 
not be a battle but a massacre.” 


MRS. JAMESON’S MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS. 
Tuts agreeable volume contains six papers. 1. “The House of Titian”: 
a miscellaneous article, which certainly tells the legal story of the great 
painter’s domicile, and describes a pilgrimage made to it by Mrs. Jame- 


| son, but which also diverges into a great many other subjects connected 


with art, more especially in relation to the Venetian school of colour- 
ing, and to nature as observed in the atmosphere and concomitants 
of Venice. 2. A sketch of the public career and character of Adelaide 
Kemble: which is a fair critical estimate, in a large and genial spirit, 
of the youngest of the Kemble family ; but, being written to accompany 
“a series of drawings executed for the Marquis of Titchfield, representing 
Miss Kemble in all the characters in which she appeared,” it is perhaps a 
fully favourable picture, as if Mrs. Jameson had borrowed something 
from the flattering limning of the pictorial art. 3. “The Xanthian 
Marbles”: a not very striking account of the antiquities brought from 
Asia Minor by Sir Charles Fellows; the general falling into common- 
place references to the departed greatness of the country, the particular 
exhibiting too much of the catalogue. 4. Is a brief notice of the life 
of the American painter Washington Allston, with a criticism on his 
genius and a list of his works. It is pleasantly written, and inform- 
ing; but has this defect—it leaves us with the general impression of a 
great genius, without acquainting us with his exact school, or his 
grade in reference to other artists; a fault, by the by, characteristic of 
the panegyrical school of criticism, more especially in reference to art. 
5. “ Woman's Mission and Woman’s Position” is a severe but mea- 
sured and feminine attack upon the world on account of woman's posi- 
tion in society and the difficulty she has in supporting herself: but it is 
mere attack ; nothing practical is suggested, still less any specific mode 
of remedy pointed out, unless it be the following. 

“ Either let the man in all the relations of life be held the natural guardian of 
the woman—constrained to fulfil that trust—responsible to society for her well- 
being and her maintenance; or, if she be liable to be thrust from the poy 
home to provide for herself through the exercise of such faculties as God 
given her, let her at least have fair play: let it not be avowed in the same 
breath, that protection is necessary to her and that it is refused to her; and 
while we send her forth into the desert, and bind the burden on her back, and 
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ut the staff into her hand,—let not her steps be beset, her limbs fettered, and | pass a judgment upon it; and a mother who is not restrained by whatis 


er eyes blindfolded.” 

6. “On the relative Social Position of Mothers and Governesses,” in 
a practical point of view is the ablest paper of the whole; searching and 
sensible both in its particular advice and its general suggestions, and 
although going deeply into the subject, yet having nothing too remote 
for common use. 

These essays are characterized by a refined and discriminating intel- 
lect, enriched, not spoiled, by German studies ; and a style inclined to the 
diffuse, and sometimes falling from reflection into reverie, but never de- 


generating into mere verbiage. The judgments are generally just, though | 


with a conventional inclination to the favourable, which personal know- 
ledge or mixing much in “ society” generally produces. It is partly 
this circumstance not operating in so remote a subject, partly the great- 
ness of the subject itself, that render the paper on Titian the most inte- 
resting in the book. The brief comparison between Titian and Raphael 
is a piece of delicate criticism: the description of the principles of colour- 
ing as displayed at Venice by Nature herself, and transferred by Titian 
to his canvass, is entitled to the praise of true invention, and as a con- 
tribution or help to the important “art of seeing nature”: the remarks 
on modern imitation of ancient styles, especially by the modern German 
schools, are distinguished by a profounder because a still larger truth. 
We take a few extracts from these topics. 
PERFECTION IN ART. 


I know that there are critics who look upon Raphael as having secularized and | 


Titian as having senswalized art: 1 know it has become a fashion to prefer an old 
Florentine or Umbrian Madonna to Raphael's Galatea; and an old German, hard- 
visaged, wooden-limbed Saint, to Titian’s Venus. Under one point of view, I quite 
agree with the critics alluded to. Such preference commands our approbation and 
our quay. if we look to the height of the af 5 pm rather than to the 
completeness of the performance, as such. But dere I am not considering art 
with reference to its aims or its associations, religious or classic; nor with refer 
ence to individual tastes, whether they lean to piety or poetry, to the real or the 
ideal; nor as the reflection of any prevailing mode of belief or existence; but 
simply as Ant—as the Muta Poesis, the interpreter between Nature and Man; 
giving back to us her forms wiih the utmost truth of imitation, and at the same 
time clothing them with a high significance derived from the human purpose and 
the human intellect. 

If, for instance, we are to consider painting as purely religious, we must go 
back to the infancy of modern art, when the expression of sentiment was all in 
all, and the expression of life in action nothing —when, reversing the aim of 
Greek art, the limbs and form were defective, while character, as it is shown in 
physiognomy, was delicately felt and truly rendered. And if, on the other band, 
we are to consider art mereiy as perfect imitation, we must go to the Dutchmen of 
the seventeenth century. Art is only perfection when it’fills us with the idea of 

rfection—when we are not called on to supply deficiencies, or to set limits to our 

lemands; and this lifting up of the heart and soul, this fulness of satisfaction and 
delight, we find in the works of Raphael and Titian. 
VENETIAN MAL ‘ 

Every one must remember in the Venetian pletures, not only the peculiar 
Iuxuriance, but the peculiar colour of the hair, of every golden tint from a rich 
full shade of auburn to a sort of yellow flaxen hue,—or rather, not flaxen, but 
like raw silk, such as we have'seen the peasants in Lombardy carrying over their 
arms, or on their heads, in great, shining, twisted heaps. I have sometimes heard 
it asked with wonder, whether those pale golden masses of hair, the true “Lion- 
dina” tint, could have been always natural? On the contrary, it was oftener 
artificial—the colour, not the hair. In the days of the elder Palma and Giorgiene, 
a hair was the fashion, and the paler the tint the more admired. The women 

ad a method of discharging the natural colour by first washing their tresses in 
some chemical preparation, and then exposing them to the sun. I have seen a 
curious old Venetian print, perhaps satirical, which represents this process. A 
ly is seated on the roof or Sie of her house, wearing a sort of broad-brimmed 
hat without a crown: the long hair is drawn over these wide brims, and spread 
out in the sunshine, while the face is completely shaded. How they contrived to 
escape a brain fever or a coup de soleil is a wonder: and truly, of all the multi- 
farious freaks of fashion and vanity, I know none more strange than this,—unless 
it be the contrivance of the women of Antigua, to obtain a new natural com- 
plexion. I have been speaking here of the people; but any one who has looked 
up at a Venetian lady standing on her balcony, in the evening light, or peeping 
out from the window of her gondola, must be struck at once with the resemblance 
in colour and countenance to the pictures he has just seen in churches and 

galleries. 

VENETIAN ATMOSPHERE. 

I am acquainted with an English artist who, being struck by the vivid tints of 
some stuffs which he saw worn by the women, and which appeared to him pre- 
cisely the same as those he admired in Titian and Paul Veronese, purchased some 
mag of the same fabric, and brought them to England: but he soon found that 
or his purpose he ought to have brought the Venetian atmosphere with him. 
When unpacked in London, the reds seemed as dingy, and the yellows as dirty, 
and the blues as smoky, as our own. 





SYBIL LENNARD 
Is another example of the decline and fall of our existing novelists. The 
earlier works of Mrs. Grey fell short from a deficiency of comprehension, 
which prevented her from producing a complete whole, and from her igno- 
rance of moral philosophy, which induced her to aim at exciting sympathy 
for persons who had some taint in their character. But her actors, espe- 
cially her females, were often drawn with nice discrimination and strong 
traits of individuality ; her dialogues frequently possessed conversational 
truth with dramatic force; and some of her domestic sketches looked 
like transcripts from nature. Since Mrs. Grey left her first for a more 
ambitious and “effective” style, her novels have rapidly lost their distin- 
guishing merits, till the writer has reached Sybil Lennard. 

In strictness, however, there are two Sybils—mother and daughter. 
The mother elopes from her husband; and her misery arises from re- 
morse, ill-treatment by her seducer, and separation from her child- 
ren. The daughter Sybil’s troubles spring from the taint which her 
mother’s misconduct throws upon her, and the consequent crossing of 
true love. These things are “worked up” to the due circulating- 
library pitch of distress ; but the subject is altogether too unpleasing, and 
in parts too offensive, to inspire interest. Mrs. Grey, indeed, admits 
that some of the scenes cannot be pleasing ; but she takes shelter in her 
object, and the religious and moral sentiments she scatters over the 
book. This, however, is not a valid argument. Adultery is not of such 
a doubtful character as to require actual exhibition before the world can 


due to herself and her children, will scarcely be influenced by a fiction in 
three volumes. ' 

Nor is there any nature or probability in the story. Indeed, there 
cannot be in such things— 

“Virtue never will be moved, 
Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven.” 

And to paint a woman happy in her husband, her home, and her 
children, falling a ready victim to an Irish Member and his recommendation 
of French novels, and to endeavour to excite a sickly sympathy for guilt 
without excuse, is not inculeating morality, but sapping its first founda- 
tions. Mrs. Grey, indeed, in her picture of Mr. Fitzhugh the gallant, 
makes him one of those irresistible persons only to be found in novels,— 
the lowest villany in conjunction with the highest genius and fascination, 
an oratory as “ splendid” as that of Demosthenes, with wonderful Irish 


| wit and humour, and a variety of other qualifications it were tedious to 











| thither. } 


rehearse: but when he is put in action, he appears a rather vulgar and 
disagreeable personage, a medley of the stage villain and the selfish pro- 
fligate of the police reports. 

The story is supposed to be narrated by the Swiss governess of the 
elder Sybil; and Mrs. Grey falls into the error of painting scenes which 
the supposed writer could not have seen, and describing emotions she 
could not have known—things which strictly speaking are only allowable 
in an impersonal narrative. The fault, it is true, is merely technical, and 
of no consequence in itself, but it indicates a want of congruity in the 
conception of the writer. The style of the book is of the sentimental high 
pitch. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Memoirs and Essays Illustrative of Art, Literature, and Social Morals. 
By Mrs. Jameson, Author of “ The Characteristics of Women,” &c. 

Sybil Lennard; a Novel. In three volumes. By the Author of “ The 
Young Prima Donna,” &c. 

Clinical Illustrations of the Diseases of India, as exhibited in the Medical 
History of a body of European Soldiers for a series of years from their 
arrival in that country. By William Geddes, M.D., Member of the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh, &c. 

Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine. By T. A. Wise, M.D, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 

A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of Children. By James Milman Co- 
ley, M.A., Member of the Royal College of Physicians in Londan, &c. ; 
Author of “A Treatise on the Remittent Fever of Infants,” &c. 

Prose from the South. By Johu Edmund Reade, Author of “ Italy,” &c. 
In two volumes. 

Leontine; or the Court of Louis the Fifteenth. By Mrs. Maberly, Author of 
“ Melanthe,” &. In three volumes. 4 


Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches. With Elucidations by Thomas 
Carlyle. Supplement to the First Edition. 

[The rapidity with which so bulky and peculiar a book has reached a second 
edition, is at once a sign of the growing interest attached to original documents, 
and of the power of attraction possessed by Mr. Carlyle’s name and style. 
Perhaps the fact that correspondents have brought nearly seventy additional let- 
ters, either manuscript or printed, before the editor's attention, is a characteristic 
of the times equally striking. These additional letters have not, however, 
duced any modification of Mr. Carlyle’s views of Cromwell, and were rarely of 
much importance in themselves. Their possession, in fact, was a puzzle, 
which he solved by printing the less important by themselves in an appendix, 
and inserting the others in their chronological places, with appropriate set- 
tings, though we think with some little deficiency of zest. The present volume 
is designed as a supplement to the first edition, with a reference to the places 
where each additional letter should appear. ] 

Burns's Fireside Library. Twenty volumes. 5 

[ We have often observed in noticing some of Mr. Burns's Fireside Library series, 
that they would form a complete library of themselves; and here are twenty vo- 
lumes, in scarlet and gold, furnishing a uniform set of handsome books, fit for a 
steam-boat, a railway library, if railways supplied food for the mind, or any pri- 
vate book-shelf. But though their garb is uniform their contents are various. 
Does the reader, as who does not, enjoy biograph ?—there are several volumes 
containing lives of British and ancient worthies. Is he partial nee ?—there 
are five or six volumes of old ballads, translations from various German writers, 
and a version of some of Schiller’s tragedies. Does he affect art ?—there is a new 
edition of the Reverend Mr. Poole’s treatise on the Structure, Arrangement, and 
Decoration of Churches. If he admires wisdom in disguise, there is a little 
volume of fables selected from modern German writers, and tales, romances, and 
novels, by the dozen. ] 

The Scenery and Poetry of the English Lakes. A Summer Ramble. by 
Charles Mackay, LL.D., Author of “Legends of the Isles,” &c. Wi 
Illustrations from original Sketches, drawn on wood by W. ate J. 
Gilbert, D. H. M‘Kewan, D. Cox junior, W. C. Smith, G. Fennell, W. 
Dickes, W. P. Smith, and E. Gilks. Engraved by Thomas Gilks. 

[ Half tour, half guide-book, in which Dr. Mackay gives an agreeable account of 
his journey to the Lakes; sprinkling his narrative with apt quotations from the 
Lake poets, and furnishing enough practical information pare | sights to act 
as a check upon guides and guide-books. There is also a good deal of statistical 
information; and the volume is profusely illustrated by views of the most remark- 
able objects encountered. The Scenery and Poetry of the English Lakes will be 
found a useful companion to those whom this intense summer weather may tempt 

A Handbook for Mapping, Engineering, and Architectural ing; in 
which Maps of all descriptions are analyzed, and their several uses fully 
explained. Illustrated with forty-three large plates and thirty-nine 
wood-cuts. With plain Instructions for Lithographing and gory ny | 
Maps and Drawings, and an exposition of the relative cost and merits 
engraving, lithographing, and zincographing. By B. P. Wilme, Civil En- 
gineer and Surveyor, Author of “A Manual of Writing and Printing Cha- 
racters,” &c. : 

[ The object of this book is to furnish the student of engineering and surveying 
with a series of examples, from the simple line and the various modes of writing 
up to the most elaborately-finished map. The character of the volume consists-in 
its plates; of which, indeed, the letterpress is little more than a description, 
Very many of these are of a purely professional character; referring to the dif- 
ferent form of lines or combination Ay lines requisite to represent objects, with 
various topographical and military signs. The book is rather for professional 
study than for review in a miscellaneous journal. } 

Studies of Public Men. No.1. Peel—O'Connell—Brougham—Cobden— 
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Disraeli. To which is added, An Essay on some points in the Political 
and Social System of England and France. 
or gree ss disguised in formal pomposity, except as regards Disraeli. It is 
ly common to expect Parliamentary leadership, or much of vigour and pru- 
dence in office, from the Member for Shrewsbury; or that he “ will rise to a more 
commanding position than he now occupies.” ] 

Free Thoughts on Protestant Matters. By the Reverend T. D. Gregg, M.A., 

; Chaplain of St. Nicholas Within, Dublin. 

| The collection into a goodly volume of a series of tracts, which the well-known 
ge clergyman, Mr. Gregg, published in order to call national attention to the 

dangers to be apprehended from Rome and Conservative Liberalism. ] 

The English Rural Spelling-book; with easy and progressive Lessons; in- 
tended as an Introduction to the Spelling and Reading of the English 
Language, and to the first Principles of the Practical and Scientific Cul- 
tivation of the Soil. By Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.S. 

{There is nothing very distinctive in the earlier part of this spelling-book: the 
ee reading-lessons seem pitched in too high or at least too formal a 
y- 

Watson's Tutor's Assistant; or Complete School Arithmetic. By W. Wat- 
son, Author of “An Easy and Comprehensive Introduction to Algebra.” 
Fourth edition, much improved. 

[Great clearness of exhibition seems the distinguishing feature of this volume, 
with a good deal of practical information, not often found in tutors. ] 

The Quizziology of the British Drama. Comprising—1. Stage Passions. 
2. Stage Characters. 3. Stage Plays. By Gilbert Abbott a Beckett. 

[ The hacknied conventionalities of the stage are put in a very ridiculous point of 
view in this smart and pleasant hit at their absurdities, by the simple process of 
humorous description. The peculiar mannerisms of popular dramatists are also 
ridiculed in some clever enoelien of scenes and dialogues from modern plays. ] 

The Worship of Genius; and the Distinctive Character or Essence of 
Christianity. By Professor C. Ullman. Translated from the German, by 
Lucy Sanford. (Catholic Series.) 

- PAMPHLET. 

the Supply of Printed Books from the Library to the Reading-room © 

the Britiek Museum. f v 

[A copy of this pamphlet has been sent to us by Mr. Panizzi, the author; appa- 
rently because he makes some allusion to the papers on the British Museum, 
eee in the Spectator of the 16th, 23d, and 30th of last month; though the 
cts and views of those papers are quite unimpugned, or rather, he confirms 
their conclusions, by giving a practical proof of the finiea! character of the Panizzi 
plan when brought to the test of practical use, and showing the enormous trouble 
and irritation it involves. The pamphlet refers to a personal difference between 
Sir Harris Nicolas and Mr. Panizzi in relation to a certain book, for which Sir 





is was kept waiting an hour and a half, and respecting which he wrote a | 


letter of complaint. Instead of stating the “ whole truth” in a sentence or two, 


Mr. Panizzi seems to have drawn Sir Harris into a correspondence with a view of | 


entrapping him: at all events, towards the close, Mr. Panizzi copied, but without 
any mark of extract, a whole paragraph from a complimentary letter Sir Harris 
had volunteered to him in 1837, on some change Mr. Panizzi had made in tle 
management of the Library and Reading-room; and when Sir Harris, in 1846, ex- 
a different opinion, Mr. Panizzi writes again to tell him whose view it is 
that he censures. ‘The pamphlet consists of this correspondence, with some pre- 
liminary defence of the five-column ticket system, and a long story of the delay in 
bringing the book applied for; which is shortly this. 
writing for a book, Sir Harris filled up the ticket correctly as to the “ press- 
mark,” which directs to the case and shelf; but he described it as octavo instead 
of folio; the title being sufficiently though not literally given. Seeing that the 
shelf was for folios, the attendant did not take down the volume; and instead of 
returning the ticket, tried to hunt out the book. According to Mr. Panizzi, six 
ple in succession were occupied in this pursuit; the real cause of the delay 
ing the error of Sir Harris in the term “8vo,” and the over-anxiety of the at 
tendants to find the volume. Had this been explained at first, we suppose the 
matter would have dropped; and though Mr. Panizzi would not have been able 
to publish this pamplilet, he would have stood none the worse for it in the eyes 
of the world: for, whatever compliments we may be able to pay to his subtlety, 
must be at the expense of his fair dealing—according to English notions. 
So clear, indeed, is this, that if the case had been a contest of chicanery between 
a couple of pettifoggers, Mr. Panizzi would undoubtedly have been censured, and 
sibly “struck off the rolls.” The English Jaw is not very sentimental, and it 
is tolerant enough of sharp practice of a certain kind; but it does not permit 
treachery, or, in its own phraseology, “ surprise.” An advantage gained by dis- 
guising a private letter of nine years’ standing, so as to draw out disadvantageous 
admissions or contradictions, would most probably be ruled as coming under the 
head of “snares for the unwary”; and a cause would at once be scouted in which 
aman should have put on record the case in the correspondence, and then have 
set up the totally different defence in the introduction. } 


MUSIC. 


SEVENTH PHILHARMONIC CONCERT—MONDAY, JUNE 15. 














PART I. 
Sinfonia in A........6..05- OO SeraGecccccevcocesscoccs G. Onslow. 
Aria, “ Fac ut portem,” Miss Poole, (Stabat Mater) ..... Rossini. 
Concerto, MS., Pianoforte, Madame Dulcken.........++ P. Alvars 
Terzetto, “ Giovinetto Cavalier,” Mademoiselle Vera, 
Miss Poole, and Miss Bassano, (J! Crociato in Egitto).. Meyerbeer. 
Overture, The Ruler of the Spirtls..+eececcereeeeevenes C. M. von Weber 
PART II. 
Sinfonia in D (NO. 2) cee eeee caetsleeensdekecennseeer Beethoven. 
Recit. be Sposa, Eurydice,” "**** § Gliick 
Aria, “Che fard,” Mademoiselie Vera, (Orfeo) .----- _ 
Concerto, Violin, M. Viewxtemps........ 66.60. eeseeeee Vieuxtemps. 
Terzctto, “Al tuo materno sen,” Mademoiselle Vera, 
Miss Poole, and Miss Bassano (Guglielmo Tell) ..-.+-+- Rossini 
Overture, La Clemenza di Tito . 01-260 cecrececeecenees Mozart 


Or the Symphonies, Beethoven's in D alone captivated the hearer. It pos- 
sesses the truc qualities of permanence—natural beauty and closeness of 
thinking; and thus it is ever one of the freshest efforts of the master. 
Onslow appears much at a loss in the orchestra. His symphony is a com- 
bination of quick fiddling and vigorous tromboning, well calculated to dis- 
play the nice execution of the Parisian Conservatoire in the production of a 
good ensemble, and delightful to the lover of noise; but in which music, 
and above all the dignity of the symphony, is entirely to seek. Happy is 
that artist who knows his own path and keeps it. We have assisted at the 
funeral of many symphonies, mourning rather, we confess, for our fate 
in-hearing them than for the music, which it was manifest should be 
“quietly inurned”; but it excites more than ordinary sympathy to antici- 
pate oblivion for a production of the meritorious Onslow. Yet die it must 
and will, with the other sickly children of the age, leaving the stage clear 
for the classical masters and the genius yet to come. 

Madame Dulcken was covered and utterly extinguished by the brass 
instruments during a great part of her new Concerto. We saw her very in- 
dustriously playing octaves; but as for hearing them, the noise of Mr. Alvars’ 
score absolutely defied it. Of the three Concertos by this composer that 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| roughly appretiated by the audience. 
| 


| have been produced at the Philharmonic—two for the Harp, and one for 
the Pianoforte—the first, in G minor, is the best in point of clearness, 
| fancy, ingenuity of construction, and in the harmonizing The two pro- 
| duced during the present season have more pomp and pretension of style, 
| but are inferior in solid merit. 
| The Concerto of M. Vieuxtemps exhibited him to greater advantage than 
anything he has yet produced before this audience. Although he wants 
the fancy and elegance of De Beriot, his music was sufficiently ariose and 
pleasing on this occasion. We were not detained, as before, among tumid 
| and grandiose harmonies, while the composer is waiting for an idea; but 
went straight to work. Estimated by the highest models of his art, Vieux- 
| temps is remarkable chiefly for his admirable tone, mechanism, and broad 
style of playing. The pliability of his bow arm, the immense number of 
notes which he is able to play staccato in one bow, and his command of a 
variety of mechanical difficulties, excite admiration; but the poetry of his 
instrument—the captivating sweetness and grace with which we have heard 
it invested—is absent. He is an uncommonly great performer, but indif- 
ferently organized by nature as a musician. His expression is of a some- 
what conventional cast—not the offspring of profound sensibility. The 
admirable points of his performance on this occasion were, however, tho- 


It is impossible to conceive more disastrous failures than the vocal pieces 
in the first part. Miss Poole has merit on the Drury Lane boards; and, if her 
vocal talent had been classically and thoroughly cultivated, she might 
have appeared with credit at the Philharmonic. But whoever selected her 
fur one of the most refined pieces in the Stabat, showed little discretion. 
Meyerbeer's Trio abounded in comical noises. Mademoiselle Vera exhi- 
bited her good style in the solo from Orfeo; but she wants power as a 
singer with the orchestra, and her shake certainly needs improvement. 

The concert-bill, on the whole, supported interest by the novelty it con 
tained. 





MR. J. B. CRAMER'S MORNING PERFORMANCE. 
We thought that we had long since heard the last of this great artist. Of 
his Continental wanderings, and of the caresses he had everywhere received 
from musicians—above all, in Paris, the chief seat of that steam-engine 


| dexterity and power which supplies the ephemeral wonders of the musical 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


season—we were well informed; and now, having received the homage of 
the tribe of mechanicians—an involuntary tribute to genius—we imagined 
him not disinclined to subside into his arm-chair and view with amusement 
the struggles of the busy world, with the Thalbergs, the Déhlers, and the 
De Meyers, by turns pushing each other from their stools. But an impas- 
sioned musician is not so readily divorced from his art, and finds leisure 
only to repose on his laurels when his head is under its last canopy. In 
his retirement Mr. Cramer has been meditating a plan to advance the 
art to which he is devoted, with a particular view to pianoforte- 


| players, by making arrangements from the Violin Quartets of Mozart, 


Haydn, and Beethoven, for one performer on the Pianoforte. This design 
opens a vast field of elevated music to persons who would else rarely enter 
it; and is calculated to exercise the taste of the refined student in the de- 
livery of the finest melodies, and his fingers in clear and correct part-play- 
ing, in a manner that would hardly be answered by the most diligent study 
of the scores themselves. For here the master’s judgment in the selection 
of works adapted to the pianoforte, his knowledge of the expressive powers 
of the instrument, and of what fingers can perform, come eminently into 
operation. We have been long used to the German arrangements of the 
Quartets for four hands by Stegmann, Mockwitz, and others. But the 
merit of these performances is little more than that of transcribing. To 
preserve the freedom of motion in the parts and the breadth of style of the 
quartet in an arrangement for two hands, however, demands great skill and 
musicianship; and highly piques curiosity as to the sight of the work itself, 
now engraving by subscription. 

In pursuit of a design thus interesting to the lover of art, Mr. Cramer 
reappeared at the Hanover Square Rooms on Friday sennight, to perform 
four or five arduous pieces in succession ; resolving that the amateurs should 
not alone depend on the good faith of a prospectus, but should have the 
actual sound and effect of the compositions themselves. And now specu- 
lation was doubtless rife—for years have run by at such a rate, bringing 
about such revolutions in music—to know what the author of the “ Studio” 
had lost, whether in execution, in touch, in tone, or expression. The 
interval in which we waited for Cramer's appearance, saw the pianoforte, 
and connected the recollections of his playing upon it, was indeed a 
strange one. It was one of excitement and expectation—tliat estuary of 
sensation in which a great artist, like Hummel for instance, approved by 
hundreds of compositions and performances, makes his first appearance 
before a crowd who have long known him by fame and appretiated 
his style. The veteran pianist at length enters, amidst the cheers 
of the audience; and we congratulate ourselves, from his healthful complex 
ion, that time has dealt lightly with him,—indeed, since we last met, it seems 
that the juniors have become seniors in comparison. But when the per- 
formance commenced, as it did with the charming duet which he composed 
for Mrs. Billington and played with her years ago, what was the delight of 
the hearer to discover all the charming qualities of his style unimpaired! 
It was indeed a revival of old sensations, so strange and beautiful as to 
cause a glistening in the eyes of many musicians, comrades of Mr. Cramer, 
who remembered indeed this eloquent and passionate language in days of 
“auld lang syne,” but already looked upon it as a dream of the past. The 
pianoforte and Cramer have, however, been inseparable; the same fine tone, 
the same clear execution, and an elasticity of touch capable of continual 
modifications, still distinguish him. His mechanism is the mechanism in- 
fluenced by the sensibility of an extraordinary musical nature; and his 
superiority is thus invulnerable from fashion or convention. When the 
steam-engine performers of the day with their wonders are all buried in 
oblivion, recollections of musical taste and sensibility, inspirations of nature 
and genius, will survive. 

The Quartets were beautiful and effective, and gained much by the 
unity of Mr. Cramer's reading. We heard Mozart's in D minor, a selection 
from Haydn, and the whole of Beethoven's in A; which last abounds in 
difficulties, the finale especially: but the parts throughout were heard 
moving about with such freedom and clearness as to excite the high admi- 
ration of connoisseurs. An enthusiastic audience did honour to this 
morning of pianoforte-playing: the experiment was heartily responded to, 
and we thank the altered times of music for it. 
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MUSICAL UNION. 

Haydn’s Quartet in F, (No. 82,) and Beethoven's in A, (No. 5,) played 
by Vieuxtemps, Deloffre, Hill, and Piatti—and Mendelssohn's Pianoforte 
Trio in D minor, played by Sterndale Bennett with the principal violin and 
bass—afforded a very interesting musical morning on Tuesday. The 
formance was earnest and beautiful throughout; and the reiteration of such 
sterling productions cannot fai! to improve the taste of the fashionable 
amateurs whom Mr. Ella has drawn about him. We observe that he re- 
laxes the rigour of this rule at his own Matinée on the 23d; where some 
amusing feats of execution are to be expected from the reunion of “ all the 
talents "—from Sivori and Vieuxtemps to Piatti and Kellerman. This at- 


per- 









tractive exhibition is rightly reserved to repay an undertaking attended 


with considerable pecuniary risk; aud that it may be a successful one, we 


are sure that Mr. Ella has the hearty good wishes of every one who has | 


been present at his perform: ances, 


FINE “AR TS. 


PORTRAITS AT THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Tue Directors of the British Institution have this year provided for their an- 
nual exhibition of the works of deceased artists, a collection of portraits of dis- 
tinguished persons of different countries, by painters of the several schools 
of Italy, Spain, Holland, France, and England; an assemblage of pictures 
equally interesting to the admirers of art and the student of character. 
The great masters are not in every instance adequately represented; but 
the specimens include so many rks, that one is disposed to forget 
that anything is wanting, in the enjoyment of the rich display that the 
walls of the gallery present. Still it is impossible not to wish that a head 
or two by Raphael and Correggio, by Leonardo da Vinci and Sebastian 
del Piombo, had been there, if only but as links in the golden chain of 
painting: and one cannot help missing Murillo, or thinking Rubens in- 
adequately represented by the head of Old Parr—which has more of the 
colouring of Jordaens than of the painter of the Chapeau de Paille. 

But the Professors of Portraiture—if the term may be applied to such 
painters as Titian and Velasquez, Vandyke and Rembrandt—are worthily 
represented in this pictorial congr: as also is our own Rey- 
nolds. In effect, the progress of portr ul ainting may here be traced 
from the mighty master of the Vereti 1001, in n to the last English 
practitioner removed by death fro n our Roy i‘. Academy,—an awful descer 
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from stern grandeur to smug insi ! 
Titian’s famous picture of the Family is there: a magniticc nt 
composition of real persons, oo ppear as if they had assume a th 


positions but the moment before, so animated are their looks and 

their attitudes: the outlines of the heads seem to fluctuate aguinst t! 
as you look at the figures. We should like to have had a better oppor- 
tunity of contrasting the tone of Titian’s in-door scenes with this than is 
afforded by his portrait of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. Vandyk 
gant Cavaliers, with flowing hair and white collars falling over pi 
black suits, stand with the easy grace of courtiers looking down upon the 
gazers with conscious dignity; but Queen Henriet 
Geoffrey Hudson for her page, is 
present. There is his Titianesg portrait of Strafford—one of his 
grandest, and that of his friend and patron Sir Kenelm Dighy—one of his 
most genial works. It is that which he painted at Sir Kenelm’s request, 

to let Charles the First see what he could do; and he has shown that he 
could depict the glowing warmth of life and the amiable sweetness of a 
fine disposition, as well as armour and drapery: the flesh appears bedewed 
with moisture, the eyes are lustrous with mild intelligence, and the mouth 
breathes with expression; and the painting is as fresh and pure as if it 
were done yesterday, though mellow in tone. 

Vel: sd has embodied the fierce and gloomy spirit of Spanish warfare 
under Philip the Fourth, in a full-len eth portrait of that Monarch’s Cap- 
tain-General, Adrian Pareja, painted with prodigious power, and the ease 
and certainty which denote the master-hand: 
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the man lives on the canvass | 


as when he stood before the painter; there can be no doubt of his personal 
identity. 
Not far from this formidable personage is Rembrandt, with his sunken 


eyes, furrowed brow, bottle-nose, and empurpled complexion, painted by 
himself as if he could not falsify or flatter. Opposite is Rembrandt's por- 
trait of Cornelius Van Ilooft, the Dutch translator of Homer; his brow 
shaded by a broad bonnet, and his hand on the bust of Homer, which he 


contemplates with a look of dreamy abstraction, as though absorbed in the | 
to this is | 


subject of those labours that have worn his cheeks. Near 
Berghem the painter, also by Rembrandt: a truculent physiognomy with 
a look that would become a steel corslet, and makes one look for a feather 
in the broad-leafed hat. 

The works of these four great masters of portraiture, different as they 
are in style, are all alike in this respect—the person portrayed is placed 
before you in his living presence, with individual character stamped upon 
the countenance and visible in every | rent. You regard them as ani- 
mated beings, not pieces of painting. s is not the case with other por- 


gs, 
traits: there are several fine ones by Holbein; in particular the well-known 






















picture of Henry the Eighth gran tin g a charter to the Barber-Surgeons,— 
a fine-toned picture, with some « old English heads; but it is flat and 
hard, as are others by the same faith! i limner. The portraits by Zucchero, 








Janssen, Mytens, Dobson, and Sir Antonio More, and others, of which 
there are fine examples in this collection, are paint, not flesh and blood. 
One cannot doubt their fidelity, nor fail to admire the elaborate finish 
and skilful execution; yet they have not the vitality, the thought 
the soul, that animate the pict ] masters. and 
Kneller belong entirely to the and even lds, 
with all his strong perception too apt to his 
sitters into attitudes—they their best i 








of good society, from w! ich Gains 
degenerated into the full-dress 

tame, softened blandness of P hilli 
ples in his portraits of Byr 





ity of Lawrence, and the 
ist there are several exam- 
ie, and Chantrey. Jackson and 








this sin 


Briggs were freer from pering mannerism than most m 
painters; but there is no portrait by Briggs in this collection, and only one, 
that of Canova, by Jackson. Among the most characteristic of the recent 






portraits, are Lord Thurlow by Owe: Lord Stowell by Ow 
Vincent by Hoppner, and Franklin by y West; the last hard, flat, an 

ardy. Lawrence's Lord Liverpool is a flimsy, flashy sketch, 
preternatural brilliancy of eye. From such a specimen of contemporary 
art we turn to the magnificent pictures by Reynolds of John Hunter, Lord ! 





with 








| Rear-Admiral Sir Robert Barrie, K.C.B., 


) free 


» sky |” 


ta Maria, with the dwarf | 
the only one of his princely dames } 
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| Mansfie 1d, Garrick, Admiral Boscawen, and other well-known works, with 
a sigh ae the decline of Beitich « art in porteaituse. 

















“BIRTHS. 
at Florence, the Lady of Sir Woodbine Parish, of a so 


On the 30th May, ; 
Hothfield, the Wife of the Rev. John Mossep, of 


On the 11th June, at the Rectory, 
a son and heir. 

On the Lith, at Southampton, Mrs. M*Leod, Widow of Lieut 
late Commander of the Great Liverpool, of a daughter 


uant A. M‘Leod, R.N., 


On the 16th, at Winchester, the Lady of Captain Wigram, of the Coldstream Guards, 
yf a son 

On the 16th, at Matfen, Lady Blackett, of a son. 

On the 19th, at Lansdowne House, the Countess of Shelburne, of a son, 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 4th June, at Marseilles, Archibald V. Smith, Esq., to Emily Jane, Relict of 
t 





the late Lieutenant-Colonel Ferris, formerly Treasurer ve island of Mauritius, 

On the ith, at St. Mary Abbott's, Kensington, Che s Munro, Esq., second son of 
Staff-Surgeon Munro, to Sophia Lionel, youngest daughter of the late Colonel Lionel 
Hook, of the Sixteenth Regiment. 

On ‘the 12th, at Lauchope, Lanarkshire, Edward M‘Leod, Esq., of Stockwell, toCathe- 





in the same county. 
Coldstream Guards, 
uelia Jane, youngest 


rine, only daughter of John Roberton, Esq., of Lauchope Castle, 
On the 13th, at St. James's Church, William Mark Wo« _ . Si., 
eldest son of William J. Lockwood, Esq., of Dewshall, Essex, A 
daughter of the late Sir Robert Williams, Bart., of Penryn. 
On the 16th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, George Simon Marcourt, Esq., of An- 
kerwycke, late one of the Representatives for the county of Berks, to Gertrude Char- 
lotte, only child of George Lucas, Esq., of Newport Pagnel, Bucks 

















On the l6th, at St. Michael’s, Harbledown, Randal Woollatt, Esq., of Vale Grove, 
‘ to Julia, second daughter of the late G. Buckley, Esq., Harbledown, near 
Ca rbury. At the same time, Captain E, C. Munns, Seventy-fourth Highlanders, to 
Maria, third daughter of the late G. Buckley, Eaq., of Harbledown, near Canterbury. 


On the 16th, at St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, the Rey. William Calvert, of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, A.B., to Ellen Harriet, eldest daughter of William Pritchard, Eeq., 
of Doctors’ Commons, High Bailiff of Southwark. 

On the 18th, at St. Nicholas’s Church, Brighton, 
Earl of Denbigh, to Louisa, only child of the late 
Emma Pennant. 

ately, at St. Paul's Episcopal Chapel, 
Rart., to Anne Balcarras Alston Stewart, 
Alston Stewart, of Urrard, Perthshire. 

Lately, at Valparaiso, Lieutenant Barrie, 

K.C.HL., t 


unt Feilding, eldest son of the 
Pennant junior, Esq., and of 


Viseo 
David 








Edinburgh, Sir Robert Menzies, of Menzies, 
youngest daughter of the late Major James 





N., of Il. M. 8. Daphne, son of the late 
Dolores, eldest daughter of Colonel 





Wood, of the Chilian Army. 









DEATHS 
in the 22d April, at Calicut, India, Lieutenant Harry Gough, of her Majesty's 
Twenty-fifth Regiment, eldest son of Richard Gough, Es  Kilworth House, Leices- 
tershire ; in his 28th year. 
On the 22d, at George Town, Demerara, Alexander Cruikshank, Esq., of Stracathro, 
Foriarshire. 
On the 7th June, at Florrissant Renens, near Lausanne, Commander John Seager, R.N. 


On the Sth, at Skeldon, Alexander Montg ry Cunningham, Bart. 


f Corshill. 


On the 9th, in 


Ayrshire, Sir 


Horsham, Mary, Widow of Thomas Charles Medwin, Esq. ; in her 90th 


0 ‘ the 13th, in York Street, Lambeth, Colonel Pierce Butler, M.P.; in iis 72d year. 

On the 4th, Lady Jane Muirhead ; in her S2d y : 

On the lath, at Hammersmith, Mary, Widow or ¢ ite James Moss, Esq.; in her 
@21 year. 

On the 16th, at Ditton Park, Jane Caroline, third daughter of late Lord Montagu; 


in her 35th year. 


he 16th, the cks; in his 82d year. 





Rev. Henry Dyson, Rector of Wexham, Bu 





On the 16th, John Cayley, Esq., of Low Hall, Brompton, Yorkshire, father of EB. s. 
Cayley, Esq., M.P. ; in his 70th year. 
On the 18th, in Wilton Crescent, Mrs. Ibbetson, Relict of the late Henry Tbbetson, 


Esq., of St. Anthony's, Northumberland ; in her 91st year 


eommnD 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, June 16. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

W.L.and E. Sargant, Birmingham, sword-manufacturers— Brown and Bleaden, Mark 
Lane, sack-manufacturers—Harris and ('o., Lombard Street, discount-agents—Davies 
and Cosway, Cardiff, ironmongers—Postlethwaite and Hayton, Kendal, Westmoreland, 
wine-merchants—Goddard and Buttivant, Millbank Street, coal-m ints —Banks and 
Russell, Knighton, Radnorshire—Saile and Co. Barnsley, tar-distillers—Hands and 











Dalby, York, stock-brokers—Cawkwell and Dalby, Tooley Street, coal-merchants— 
Robinson and Jennings, West Kinnald Ferry, Lincolnshire, watermen—Power and 
Mousley, Atherstone, Warwickshire, surgeons—G, ayd W. Maddock, Nottingham, lace- 


Saunders and Bromley, 
f the safety letter-box. 


manufacturers—Nias and Saunders, Brighton, uplDisterers 
Birkenhead, joiners—Pearce and Conran, London, proprictors 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED 
Harvey, Rrewarp, Chacewater, Cornwall, grocer. 
Waite, Witi1aM, Tavistock, tailor. 





BANKRUPTS. 
Barton, GeorGceE and Joun, Manchester, copper-rolicr-mant 1rers, to surrender 
June 30, July 20: solicitors, Messrs. Milne and Co. Temp! M Slater and Heelis, 


Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester 
Bates, WALLER, Manchester, stock-broker, June 2° 

Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Cooper, Manchester ; 

Manchester. 
BICKERTON, 


solicitors, Messra. 
Mr. Fraser, 





James, Castle Street, Southwark, hat-manvfacturer, June 26, July 28: 














solicitor, Mr. Fox, Finsbury Circus ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 
Boviron, Jounx, Ashton-under-Lyne, carrier, June 26, July 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Reed and Langford, Friday Street ; Messrs. Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, 


Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

CoLurns, Joun, Oundle Staines, Northamptonshire, tailor, June 30, 
Messrs. Wood and Fraser, Dean Street, Soho ; official assignee, Mr. Gr 
Lane 


July 25: solicitors, 
n, Abchurch 











“Leaick, Henry, Wardour Street, victualler, Jane 23, July 18: solicitor, Mr, Bu- 
chanan, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms ¥ ard. 

FiLBey, WILLIAM, Wryadisbury, Buckinghamshire, coachmaker, June 23, July 20: 
solicitor, Mr. Lloyd, Milk Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Penne i, Basinghall 
Strect 

GARDNER, Epwanxp, Fieldgate Street, Whitechapel, manufacturing chemist, Jane 23, 
July 21: solicitor, Mr. Spillan, Camomile Street ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Alder- 


manbury. 

Hake, Patrick, Liverpool, tallow-chandler, 
Norris and Co. Bartlett’s Buildings; Messrs. 
assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 


®1: solicitors, Mesers. 
rpool; official 


June A 
Avison and ! t, Live 




















Krasy, Wiiitam, Liverpool, hotel July 21: solicitors, Messrs. 
Holme and Co. New Inn; Mr. beet mi flicia ignee, Mr. Turner, 
Liverpool. 

PrueraM, Tuomas, Parker Street, Drary Lane, coachsmith, 7 26, July 21: soll- 
citor, Mr. Goren, South Molton Street ; official assignee, Mr. I fds, Old Jewry. 

Surrn, Joseru Gueaves, Liverpool, grocer, June 2%, July 21: solicitoms, Messrs. 
Keightley and Co. Chancery Lane; Messrs. Hetherington and Co, Liverpool ; official 
assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

SMITH, Sipvey, Bristol, grocer, July 2, Aug. 3: solicitor, Mr. Perkins Bristol ; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Surrn, WILLIAM Henry, Swansea, newspaper-proprictor, J 2, Aug. 3: solicitor, 
Mr. Strick, Doughty Street; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, I 

DIVIDENDS. 
aly y 7, Sterry, Bermondsey Wall, sailmaker July 7, Hook, N Elms, contractor— 
1 Harvard, Brook Street, Bond Street, lampmaker —Ju l liths aud Pear. 
. Ne w Bond Street, tailors—July 4, Dykes, Romford, bask r—July 4, Pritchett 
and Oridge, Charlbury, Oxfordshire, glove-manufacturers—.J , Challen, Odiham, 
Hampshire, brewer—July 7, Cooper, New Bond Street, umbre wufacturer— daly 8, 
Clark, New Broad Street, merchant—July 7, Martin, Sturminst Newton, Dorsetshire, 
] July 7, M. and H. Emanuel, Hanover Square, goldsmiths--July 15, Har- 
ley, , hatter July 15, Osborn, Exeter, whip-maker—July 8, Robertson and 
Co. Liver 1, ship-chandlers—July 7, Kewley, Liverpool, tailor—July 7, Pitcairn, 
Liverpool, merchant—July 9, Birkett, Cocker- 


Liverpool, merch unt —July 10, Vertue, 
? Hansen, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant —July 10, We 
July 10, Lawrence, Shefficld, stove-manufacturer 


July 9, 
m, merchant — 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

July 10, Bond, Blackheath, tailor—July 8, Collins, Rugby, tailor—July 8, Harrison, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, ship-chandler--July 9, Wade, Liverpool, cotton-dealer —July 7, 
Boord, Bristol, woollendraper—July 10, Wilmot, Lenton, Nottinghamshire, coach- 
proprietor—July 8, Ogden, Manchester, woollen-factor—July 8, Fowkes, Manchester, 
share-broker. 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before July 7. 

Pursell, Strand, iroumonger—Williams, Bishopsgate Street Without, linendraper— 
Ensoll, Broad Street, Bloomsbury, draper—Lupton, Leeds, flax-spinner—Lejeune, 
Southampton, corn-merchaat—Wright, Tamworth, scrivener—Dumbrill jun. East- 
bourne, baker—Cullen, Nottingham, chemist—Crispin, Bristol, carpenter. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 
Harrington and Pattinson, Woodbank, Carlisle, calico-printers ; third and final div. of 


1d. and 1-3d of a penny, (in addition to 3s. 5jd. and 4-5ths of a farthing previously de- | 


clared,) any Saturday after June 13; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Briddick, 
Durham, iron-merchant ; second div. of 3s. June 13, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. 
Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—A. and F, Atkinson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, colour- 
manufacturers ; second div. of 7jd. June 13, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Wakley, 
Newcastle-upou-Tyne—Per Stroud, coach-builder; div. of 2s. 3d. June 17, or any 
subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Miller, Bristol—T. and M. T. Knight, Bath, upholsterers ; 
first div. of 3s. 6d., first div. of 18s. 8d. on T. Knight’s separate estate, and first div. of 
20s. on M. T. Knight’s separate estate, June 17, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. 
Miller, Bristol— Littler, Liverpool, draper; first div. of 8s. June 18, 
Thursday ; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 
SCOTCIL SEQUESTRATIONS, 

ARMsTRONG, D., Dumfries, banker, June 22, July 13. 

CARMICHAEL, J., Sandyford, near Glasgow, builder, June 23, July 14. 

Dick, J., Glasgow, builder, June 20, July 10. 

M'‘Inpog, R., Glasgow, merchant, June 24, July 15. 


Friday, June 19. 
PARTNERSUIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hamer and Co. Newchurch, Lancashire, calico-printers—Baverstock and Parnell, 
Walworth, brewers—Garnett and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners ; as far as 
regards R. Garnett—T. and C. Prance, Bocking, Essex, brewers—J. and G. Hampson, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, pork-butchers—G. and W. Lord, Shawforth, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinners—J. and G. Wise, Hyde Place, Hoxton, carmen—Aldam’s Mill Company, Dews- 
bury, Yorkshire, woollen-manuficturers ; as far as regards J. Wynn—Martin and Co. 
Gwendraeth anthracite coal-works—Fooks and Johnson, Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, auctioneers—Sangster and Younger, North Shields, masons—Currey and Co. 
Old Palace Yard, attornies; as far as regards W. W ilmer—I ‘onséca and Steinhardt, 
Bread Street, dealers in perfumery—Heathcote and Collison, Maghull, Lancashire, 
surgeons —F orman junior and Williams, Derby, stock-brokers—Nias and Saunders, 
Brighton, upholsterers—Hansard and Gardiner, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, 
news paper-proprictors. BANKRUPTS. 

BLacksurn, Joseru, Birstal, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer, to surrender July 2, 
27: solicitors, Mr. Hall, Aldermanbury; Mr. Lees, Bradford; Mr. Bond, Leeds ; 
official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Batt, Caanves, Lane End, Staffordshire, linendraper, July 11, 25: solicitors, Mr. 
Lloyd, Milk Street, Cheapside ; Mr. Bartlett, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whit- 
more, Birming! am. 

Court, THoMas PALMER, 3B righton, boctmaker, June 29, July 30: solicitors, Messrs. 
Lawrence and Reed, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

EVERETT, WitiaM, Drury Lane, out of business, June 26, July 28: solicitor, Mr. 
Townshend, Howland Street ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Fow rer, ANsELM, CoLtTony,Lincolushire, draper, July 3, 31: solicitor, Mr. Jones, 
Size Lane ; Official assignee, Mr, Whitmore, Basinghal! Street. 

Hart, THomas Rice, Lea Bridge, victualler, June 29, August 6: soli citors, Messrs. 
Fry and Co., Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Golemagi Strect Buildings 

Hosson, MX’ A iS Coney. Lincolnshire, corn-merghant, July 1, 22: solici- 
tors, Mr. Kirk, Symond’s Inn; Mr, Daubeny, Great Grimsbys Mr. Bell, Hull; offl-ial 
assignee, Mr. Fate ce iy Hub. 

Hucnes, Jou, Ga Ba Serge peptien Sater, June 29, July 21: solicitors, Messrs. 
Cornthwaite and Co, chambers; Mr. Pemberton, Liverpool ; official as- 
signee, Mr. Turner, Savetyact: = 

Jones, Epwarp, Liverpool, ironmonger, June 29, July 21: solicitors, Messrs. Keight- 
ley and Co, Chancery Lane; Messrs. Hetherington and Co. Liverpool ; official assignee, 
Mr. Turner, Liverpool: 

Leap, Joun, Wellington, Shropshire, innkeeper, July 7, 31: solicitors, Mr. Great- 
wood, Wellington; Messrs, Motteram and Knowles, Birmingham ; official assignee, 
Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 
=LvuMey, Georce, Wigan, cotton-manufacturer, June 30, July 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Leigh, Wigan; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, 
Manchester. 

M‘Intose, WILLIAM, Kingston-upon-Hull, spirit-merchant, July 1, 22; solicitors, 
Mr. Leigh, George Street, Mansionhouse; Mr. Stamp, Hull; ofticial assignee, Mr. 
Kynaston, Huil. 

Morais, Henry, South Lambeth New Road, stone-mason, June;25, July 30: solicitor, 
Mr. Dawes, Serjeant’s Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coelman Street Buildings. 

' Pattinson, Rospert, Exeter, grocer, July 6, 23: solicitor, Mr. Terrell, Exeter; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

Perrott, Ropext STANFORD, Exeter, grocer, July 6, 23: 
Exeter ; officia, assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

PoTTEeR, Joun, Manchester, portable weighing-machine-maker, June 30, July 23: 
solicitors, Messrs. Jaques and Edwards, Ely Place; Mr. Chew, Manchester, official 
assignee, Mr, Hobson, Manchester. 

Routre, WILttaM, Manchester, music-seller, June 30, July 29: solicitors, Messrs. 
Baddeley, Leman Street; Mr. » Manchester; official assiguee, Mr. Pott, Man- 
chester. 

SuorTHouss, Grorce, Newport, Monmouthshire, merchant,'July 6, Aug. 4; solicitor, 
Mr. Smith, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

Situ, Joan, Stratford-upon-Avon, grocer, June 27, July 22: 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

SEWELL, Epwarp, Old Bond Street, hatter, June 29, August 6: 
Coleman Street ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

THORLEY, Josern, Newman Street, cabinet-maker, July |, 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
Taylor and Collinson, Great James Street, Bedford Row ; officia! assignee, Mr. Green, 
Aldermanbury. 

Witcox, Josern, Little Bell Alley, Moorgate Street, tailor, June 25, July 27: solici- 
tor, Mr. Smith, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

July 10, Kearton, Lamb Street, Spital Square, cheesemonger—July 10, Haddan, Tot- 
tenham, brewer—July 10, Bartlett, Southampton, merchant—July 13, T. B. and J. 
Waller, Ipswich, grocers—July 10, Harlow, Leicester Square, tobacconist—July 10, 
Stone, Wood Street, laceman—July 11, Tomkinson, linendraper—July 14, Summers 
and Rae, Manchester, ropemakers—July 14, Habzood, Manchester, merchant—July 15, 
Harrison, Birmingham, victualler. CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

July 13, Blacker and Earith junior, Gresham Street, warehousemen—July 13, Gandy, 
Lower Road, Islington, grocer—July 13, Budgett, Strand, bookseller - July 10, Harlow, 
Leicester Square, tobacconist—July 10, Stone, Wood Street, laceman—July 10, Bullock, 
Nicholas Lane, wine-merchant—July 10, Clifford, Minster, Isle of Sheppy, victualler— 
July 10, Thompson, Cooper’s Row, Crutchedtriars, wine-merchant—July 10, Stearman, 
Princes Street, Chelsea, carpenter—July 13, Taylor, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer— 
July 13, Staples, Bristol, surgeon—July 15, Parker, Liverpool, linendraper—July 13, 
Shann, Leeds, cloth-finisher—July 13, Clay, Huddersfield, merchant—July 14, Walker 
and Williamson, Leeds, share-brokers—July 24, Mottram, Shrewsbury, draper—July 
10, Timmins, Caynham, Shropshire, brickmaker—July 15, Blundell, Wigan, Lancashire, 
pawnbroker—July 13, Davies, Shrewsbury, mercer—July 14, Howarth, Rochdale, 
woollen-manufacturer July 16, Rowbotham, Manchester, calico-printer. 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before July 10. 

Osborne, Truro, grocer—Morley, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant—Thompson, Nor- 
wich, grocer—Hipwood, Cornhitl, mérchant— Emanuel, Hanover Square, goldsmith—A. 
and M. Duffield, Slough, ironmongers—Buchanan, Old Jewry Chambers, merchant— 
Newall, Acton, Cheshire, sheep-salesman—Yates, Fore Street, haberdasher—Brown, 
Manchester, cotton-spinner. DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS. 

Banister, Portsea, draper ; final div, of 13d 8any Saturday ; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Mitter, W., Glasgow, engineer, June 29, July 24. 

Montoomery, J., Kirkintilloch, grocer, June 26, July 17. 

M‘NIco.L, A., Johnstone, merchant, June . July 15. 

Scott, J. Jedburgh, painter, June 25, July 23. 

Tuompson, G., Glasgow, bookseller, June 24, J uly 15. 

(The Military Gazette of June \9th will be given next week.) 








solicitor, Mr. Terrell, 


solicitor, Mr. James, 


solicitor, Mr. Hare, 





or any subsequent | 
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BRITISH FUNDS. 
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(Closing Prices.) 
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Maryland (Sterling) ...... 5s—_— -_- Venezuela Active ...... eeree. ses — 
s RES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
MINEs— Banxs— 
Bolanos 2.2005 cccccce-covccess _ Australasian ..... ° — 
Brazilian Imperial ...... ° — || British North ‘Amer a 
Ditto (St. John Del iy) —_— H Colonial ........e. eee eceeee . —- 
Cobre Copper .... cee cece — || Commercial of London ..... eee —_ 
Rattwars— London and Westminster ..... 263 
Birmingham and Gloucester .... 128 | London Joint Stock . 143 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. . : 7 | National of Ireland —_ 
Eastern Countics... ... 24 || National Provincial —_ 
Grand Junction. || Provincial of Ireland —_ 
Great North of Eng gland . } Union of Australia .... oe 253 
Great Western. a" ||} Union of London ...... — 
Liverpool and Mane hester.. |) Decxs— 
London and Brighton ...... |, East and West India. .. ...... M413 
London and Blackwall . | London li4 
London and Greenwich | St. Katherine 104 
London and Birmingham... . | MiscELLancots— 
London and Croydon... ...... . \| Australian Agricultural... .... , —_— 
Manchester and Birmingham .. | British American Land ........ _ 
chester and Leeds .... «++. } Canada ..... «..see0s-- ; e.0 — 
idiand . eens ] General Steam .........+-.0+5+ — 
South- easte ma ‘and Dover’ os 394 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam .|; 70 ex d. 
South-western ......... seeee 784 | Royal Mail Steam .......... — 
York and North Midland | eegnv0 99 South Australian ........0...+s —_— 
BULLION. Peroz. | METALS Per ton. 
Pereign Gold in Rars, Standard... £3 17 9 | Copper, British C ‘akes £933 00.. 000 
Foreign GoldinCoia iat ait 317.5 Tron; British Kars, 9090.. 00090 
New Dollars eo @ £°S] | Lead) Titish Pig... 19 @ 0.. 0 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard... ... . 0 411 | Steel, English ....... 0o00.. 000 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 6th Victoria, ~—- 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday the 15th day of June i 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ..cccceeseceveees £28,603,395 Government Debt ........... £11,015,100 
Other Securities ope 2,984,990 





Gold Coin and Bullion 12,371,105 
Silver Bullion ....... 2,232,290 
£258,603 ,395 £28,603 395 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
+» £14,553,000 | Government Securities, (in- 





o pepenpe Capital . 
Res 








oe 3,386,810 | cluding Dead WeightAnnuity)£12,958 065 

Public Deposits" 6,537,132 | — Securities ......eee.0e02 18,122,098 
Other Deposits ..........00s > 15,518,397 | N Adi 9.011.510 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 862,665 | Gold and ‘Silver Coin . ecccccece 736,331 
£40,858,004 | £40,858,004 


*Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Co missioners of National Debt & Dividend Accounts, 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, June 19. 





s 8 | ® 8. *. 
Wheat,R.New dso 3 | Rye........ 34t036 | Maple..... 36to28 | Oats, Feed. 21 toss 
54—5 27—28 | White..... 38-40 | Fine 25—26 
a. - 30—31 | Boilers ... 40—42 | Poland. 28—29 
y , . 58—60 | Beans, Ticks. 34—26 | Fine. 23—30 
Fine ..... 58—60 } Fine. .... 60—63 | Old. ...... 38—42)| Potato 30— 32 
Super. New 56—60 | Peas, Hog .. 34—36 | Harrow ... 38—42 Fine. 32-34 





DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
For the present Week. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 





Wheat .... 54s. 7d. | Rye ........ 33s. 2d.| Wheat . .... 18s. 0d. | Rye 
Barley..... 28 6 Bean . 35 10 Barley....... 9 0 Beans 
Oats.. .... 23 8 | Peas BE GO. [ORB cscccccee 5 0 | Peas. 





Weekly Averages for the Week ending June 13. 
Wheat, 52s.0d.—Rarley, 27s.1d —Oats, 23s.8d.—Rye, 32s. 4d.— Beans, 35s. 8d.—Peas, 34s. 0d, 








| POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets Os.to Os.) York Reds ............+- per ton 80s. tol40r, 
Choice ditto .. 0 — 0 | Scotch Reds..... e.eseeecee- 40 — 80 
Sussex Pockets. o— 0 DeVONS ... wcceseece 
Fine ditto....... o— oO Kent and Essex W hites.. 








HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND. 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


SMirurierp. WHittcHartt. 








Bis. to 90s GOs. 00 B08... ceecvesee 308.00 758, 
60 — 70 0 .- ee o— 0 
60 — 70 o=— 0 42 — 63 
110 — 115 85 — 115 60 —112 
3 — 36 30 — 32 2 — 30 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS 
Town-made .......+++ per sack = to 53s. | Butter—Rest Fresh, 11s. 6d. per doz. 
Seconds....-60- cece co vseeeee — 48 Carlow , 01. Os. to Ol. Os. per ewt. 


Essex and Suffolk.on board ship ia — 46 | Bacon, Irish.. oseeeeesperewt. 528.— 558 
- 56 — 78 


Norfolk and Stockton ....... — 43 | Cheese, Cheshire . 
Bran.......+. -per quarter % — 0 Derby Plain....... 
Pollard, fin o— 0 Hams, York. 





Bread, 7d. ~ 8}. the 4ib. "joaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 44d. to ier ea. 





BUTCIIERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate and LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD." 
a. s. d. @ «af 


Heap or Carrie at 
&. &. SMITHFIELD. 
6to3 4 to3 8 














Beef... 2 -- 3 4to3 Stod Of Friday. Re | 
Mutton 3 4—310—4 4 .o14. FIO—4 O— 4 4) Beasts 782 .. 2 
Veal... 3 O—4 Om 410 ..... 3 S—4 O— 4 6 / Sheep. 15,090 
Pork... 3 O—4 O—410 ..... 310—4 6—4 10 Calves. 633 
Lamb... 5 0—6 0—0 0 ..... 5 O—6 O—O O!} Pigs... 300 
* To sink the offal, per 8lbs. 
ons, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 

Rape 0) -.-percwt. £1 yy Od.| Tea, Bohea, a. coses ae. Os. 2d. to Os. 52 

etnea ececceccce 113 © | Congou, fine..... cece 56 —2 2 
Limeced O88 2. cccccccce.ccvecs 1 : 3 Souchong, fine . eccerencoes 26 


13=— 
* In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per ib. 


Linseed Oil-Cake ... _per 1000 000 
Coffee, fine ‘in ~Sieg per cwt. 100s. to 140s. 


Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 


Moulds (6d per doz. renee 7s. 6d. Good Ordinary .. +. + +488. to 52s. 
Coals, renege rem Sugar, Muscovado, rere CWtare.ses 5. 
TeOS oo e.ceees eovccccccess - Od, West India Molasses . . Dis. Od. to 288. Od 





XUM 


bonthentheateod 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





s¢ r* ~ . 
ER MAJESTY'S THEATRE— 
Signor FORNASARI has the honour to inform his 
Friends, Subscribers to the Opera, and the Public, that his 
BENEFIT will take place on Tuenspay Next, 2th of June 
1846, when wil! be performed Verdi's celebrated Opera, NINO. 
To be followed by a Divertissement, in which Madile. Lucile 
Grahn will appear. After which, Gnecco's Opera Buffa, LA 
PROVA DUN OPERA SERIA. To conclude with the 
highly successful new Oriental Pallet, LALLA ROOKH; or 
the Rose of Lahore. Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and 
Tickets to be made at the box-office, Opera Colonnade. Doors 
open at Seven o'Clock ; the Opera to commence at Half-past 
Seven. 


HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.— 
A M.JULLIEN’S CONCERTS D —Herr PISCHEK'S 
BENEFIT, Next Teespay, June 23d.—Herr Piscurx begs 
leave with great respect to inform the Nobility and the Public, 
that in consequence of his carly departure from England, his 
Benefit will take place at Covent Garden Theatre on Tt ESDAY 
next, June 23d, when he will have _ whe grea i 
with Herr Holzel, the grand Duct, “ Suoni la Tromba,” 
Rellini’s Opera, I Puritani ; Beeth n's celebrated Air, 
laide”’ ; “ Laci darem,” with Miss Birch ; and Two of his most 
popular German Songs. Prices of Admission as usual. Pri 
vate Boxes, 10s. 6d., W. Is., and WU. 11s. 6d. Places and Private 
Boxes may be secured on application at the Box Office of the 































Theatre, which is open daiiy from 10 till 5; also of Mr. 
Mirenett, Mr. Sams, Messrs. Craver and Beate, Me 
Leaver and Cock, &c. &c.; and at M. Jvuciien’s Musical Es- 


tablishment, 214, Regent Street. 


HEATRE ROY AL, COVENT GARDEN.— 
M. JULLUIEN'’S CONCERTS D ETE, (for One Month 
Last Six Nights of Herr Pischek. Herr Pischek’s 
LAST WEEK of the VOCAL MUSIC. M.Jvcicien 
that the eminent artiste Herr 
end of the present 


only. 
Benefit. 
has the honour to announce, 
PISCHEK will leave E ngland at the 
Month; and that Moxnay, T yay, Weonxespay, THurspay, 
Farpay, and Satuarpay, June 3, 2 26, and 27, he will 
sing at the Concerts l'Eté, { most positively his Last 
Six Appearances. M. Juciren had entertained some hopes 
that Herr Pischek might have procured a prolongation of his 
Congé, but his duties at the Royal Theatre, Stutgard, requir 
ing his immediate presence, Saturday June 27t) will be the 
last time of his singing. 

In consequence, therefore, of Herr Pischek's departure, and 
the impossibility at the present moment of replacing so distin- 
guished an Artiste, M. Juti:en begs to state, that the present 
will be the 

LAST WEEK OF THE VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT. 
And that on Monxpay June 29th the Concerts will resume 
their former character,—the Programme consisting of Instru- 
mental Music alone, and all the other arrangements being 
2s heretofore. The Prices of Admission will also be as for- 
merly, viz.— 

Promenades and Boxes ... 
Dress Circle ... 
Private Boxes ..... 







pag Sunins. 





° Wl. Ws. . on Ui Is. 6d. 
The Programme for Tomorrow, Monpay, 22d June 1816, 
will include 
HERR PISCHEK’S CELEBRATED SONG 
My Heart's on the Rhine; The Grand Scena from “ 
and The Stardard-h 
Aria from “‘ Lindi di Chamouris.” 
Casta Diva. By Miss Birch. 
Neapolitan Sea Song. Ry M. Goldberg. 
A Solo. By Herr Koenig. 
‘The New German Polka. 
The New Hyacinth Waltz 
Beethoven's Symphony in C Minor, &c. &. 
HERR PISCHEK’'S BENEPIT. 
On Tvespay, the Concert will be for the Benefit of Herr 
Pischek, and the Last Night of his Appearance but Four. 
VENTILATION .—M. Jviiie~ has the greatest gratification 
to announce, that the Ventilation of the Theatre (according 
to the Italian method) has succeeded, 4 merveilie ; and that 
notwithstanding the unusual heat of the weather, a cool and 
pure atmosphere pervades every part of the Theatre. The 
efreshments consist of Ices, Sherbet, Carrara Water, &c. &c 
The last of the Concerts I)’ Eté will take place am Sarunpax 
Jury 18th, and the Season terminate on Moxpar July 20th, 
with A GRAND BAL MASQUE. 


UEEN’S THEATRE, Tottenham Street.— 
This Theatre will be ORRNED early in Jecy xrxt, fora 
limited number of nights, by Mr Asincron and his Company, 
forming for Richmond. ¢ Theatre will be cleaned and re- 
decorated, and the prices advanced. All applications for En- 
gagements to be made to Mr. Joun Lex, 24, Bow Street, 


Covent Garden. : 
HEATRE ROYAL, RICHMOND.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, ( (late 


W.J.A. Antvoron, Esq 
of the Theatres Royal, Southampton, Norwich, & he 
above Theatre will be OPENED for the SEASON early in 
Avovst next, the Company playing previously for a limited 
number of nights at the Queen's Theatre, Tottenham Street. 
John Lee, Stage Mauager. 

. °YLT%c , . 

i) ADAME PLEYEL’S THIRD AND LAST 

RECITAL will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms 
on W epyesoay Moantyoc,Joxr 24. Madame Pleyel will per- 
form a selecticn fron the works of Becthove n, Thalberg, Liszt, 
Dohler, L. De Meyer, &c. Madame Fleury and Herr Pischek 
Will sing. Reserved seats, 15s. each; single tickets, 10s. 6d. 
each, at Cramer, Reale, and Co ’s, 201, Regent Street ; and at 
all i the principal Music- ware houses. 


B IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


I’ AID OF 
THE FUNDS OF THE ¢ ERAL HOSPITAL, 
The 25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th DAYS OF AveusT NEXT 
PER THE FSPRCTAL ParRmonac ” 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE: QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHN THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNES* 
HER ROYAL eee THE DUTCHESS OF KENT. 


8 








‘aust’; 





r. 
By Madlle. Goldberg. 


y 


2. 




















THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 





IDEN 
THE RIGHT HON: THE LORD WROTTESLEY. 
« RPSIL 
THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. ‘OF THE MIDLAND 
COUNTIES, &c. 
PRINCIPAL SINGER 
MADAME G n- Ist, 
MADAME CARADORI ALLAN, 
MISS BASSANO, 
MISS M B. HAWES 


MISS A. WILLIAMS, MISS M. W ILL IAMS, 
SIGNOR MARIO, 
MR. BRAHAM, MR. HORKS, MR. LOCKEY, 
RK. PHILLIPS, MR. MACHIN, 
AND 
SIGNOR F. LABLACHE. 
LEADERS 
MR. T. Coens AND MR. WILLY. 
NpDUucToRs 
DR. F. MENDEL LSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
MR. MOSCHELES. 
J.P. Lepsam, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


TEAM io CEYLON, MADRAS, and CAL- 
CUTTA, vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Con- 
veyance for Passengers and Light Goods.—The Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam-Navigation Company book passengers and re- 
ve goods and parcels for the above ports by their steamers, 
Starting from Southampton the 2th, and from Suez on or 
about the 10th of every month—For rates of passage-money, 
of the steamers, and to secure passages, apply at the 
pany's Offices, 51, 8t. Mary Axe, London. 


| 
| 





OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER | Mo 


KO COLOURS.—The FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHI 
BITION IS NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, P Sa Mall East, 
each day from Nine till Dusk. Adi Is , bd 
w Rr! 


MHE MORNING HERALD ON PHOTO. 

GRAPHIC PORTRAITURE, April i7th and 29th. “ The 
results of Mr. Beard’s experiments are indeed self-evident 
We observed in the specimens a more minute and greater de 
licacy of detail, and a finer breadth of light, that peculiar 
charm of nature, than in any previously taken; while the 
portraits in colours no less delighted than astonished us." Mr 
BEARD's Establishments are at 85, King William Street, 
City, (where application for Licences should be made); 34, 
Parliament Street, Westminster ; and the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution, Regent Street. 


J{DINBURGH, iH, LEITH, AND GRANTON 
RAILWAY 


The Directors of this Company are ready to receive TEN 
DERS for LOANS, on Debenture Bonds, for Sums of not less 
than 5v0/., for a period of Three Years, at the rate of 4§ per 
Cent, payable at the Terms of Martinmas and Whitsunday, 
by the undermentioned Bankers— 

London.—Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co., Birchin Lane 

Liverpool.—Messrs, Leyland and Bullins. 

Edinburgh.—City of Glasgow Bank 

2ist May Isi6 By order of the Roard, 
8, Abercromby Place. Auten Groner Firenp, See 


|) ILITARY COLONIZATION. 


Proposed—That Non-Commissioned Officers and Soldiers, 
after three 


ears’ service in a British Colony, be discharged, if 
they demand it,as soon as their vacancies be filled up by Re | 
cruits from home. That the wives and children of Non 
Commissioned Officers and Soldiers have free passages to 
British Colonies. The period of military service in Prussia is | 
only three years | 
REFORM OF THE REFORM BILL, AND DIVISION 
OF LABOUR | 
Proposed—That cach County have its own Parliament for 
County purposes. That the Iinpe rial Parliament be composed 
of Members clected by the County Parliaments. That cach 
County Parliament return Members to the Imperial Legisla- 
ture numerically proportionate to the population of the 
County. 





atalog 
ur, Sec 














UNITED STATES FEDERAL REFORM 
Proposed—That the House of Representatives be abolished. 
That Members of the Senate be elected, as heretofore, by the 
Legislature of cach State, but numerically proportionate to 
the population. That the President of the United States be 
elected by the Senate, “‘ dum bene gesserit.” 


Xela AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 


4 ASSURANCE, and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo 
Place, London, and 119, Princes Street, Edinburg n. 
Established 1539. Subscribed Capital, One Milion. 
Life Assurance, Annuities, Reversions, and Endowments. | 
A union of the lish and Scottish p iples of Assurance 
Acomprehensive system of Loan in connexion with Life 
Assurance on undoubted personal or other security. 
The Assured | geo oe in two-thirds of the Profits. 
- Bertier Wittiams, Actuary and Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London 
Established by tof Parliament in 1834 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
Directors 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 

Hananel De Castro, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq | Charics Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq FP. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Ed. Boyd, Esq., Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Assist- | John Ritchie, Esq 

ant Resident F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 

Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq., 48, Berners Street. 

This Company, established by act of Parliament, affords the | 
Most perfect security ima large paid-upcapital, and in the great 
success which has attend: d it since its commencement in ISM, 

IfS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 82,0001 

In Indl, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per 
anoum on the sum insured te all policies of the participat- 
ing class from the time they were effected. The bonus added 

to policies from March 1834 to the 3ist December 1840 is as 
follows— 
Sum Assured. 












Time Assured 





Sum added to Policy. 
---. £683 6 8 














£5,000 - 6 years 10 months .. 

5,000 + 6 years. . 60 0 0 

5,000 . 4years 400 0 (0 

5,000 2 years 200 0 0 | 
The premiums nevertheless are on 1 th ‘most moderate scale, | 


and only One-Half need be Paid for the First Five Years, 
where the Insurance is for life 

Every information will be afforded on a ge ation to the 
Resident Directors, E>warp Borp, Esq., 2. Lennox Boxp, 
Esq of No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, sanden. 


A Revs LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
£ 


39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Thoma as Farncomb, Fsq. Alderman, Choirman. 
yilliam Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq 
Wilham Banbury, Esq. J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
Edward Bates, Esq Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeiemiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Ese Lewis Pocock, Esq 
Physician—Dr.Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W . Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Prof. Hall, of King’s College 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM.—Persons assuring in this 
oftice have the benefit of the lowest rate of premium which is 
compatible with the safety of the assured, and which is in 
effect equivalent to an Annual Bonus ; they have likewise the | 


security of a large subscribed capital—an Assurance Fund of | 

















nearly a quarter of a Million—and an Annual Income of up- 

wards of 60,0001. arising from the issue of between 5,000 and 

6,000 policies. | 
ANNUAL PREMIUM TO ASSURE 1007 





Age. For One Year. For Seven Years. WholeTerm. 

2u -£017 2 oo M0 18 2 cccee £1 11 Wo 

30 Bee 207 

40 ° 150 21410 

BD escece 1Muil 4 oll 

60 324. : 6 0 | 

One half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years ; or one-third of the premium may remain for 


life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may be paid off 
at any time without notice. 

In assurances for advances of money as security for debts, 
or as a provision for a family, where the least present outlay | 
is desirable, the varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus 
will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 
Eowarp Bares, Resident Director 





, , " an ar 
N INFALLIBLE HAIR DYE.—ROW- | 
LAND'S MELACOMIA, the most successful liquid pre- | 
paration ever known in this or any other Country for Dyeing 
the Hair of the Head, Whiskers, Mustachios, and Eyebrows | 
a natural and permanent Krown or Black, so exactly resem- 
bling the natural colour of the hair as to defy detection. It is 
perfectly innocent in its nature, is free from any unpleasant 
smell, and can be used by any Lady or Gentleman with the 
greatest e and secrecy. Its effect is so permanent that | 
neither water nor perspiration will influence it ; and it is en 
tirely free from those properties (usual in Hair Dyes) which 
gives an unnatural red or purple tint to the Hair. Price 5s. | 
Prepared by A. Rowtaxo and Son, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London. Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers 





| 


| really cheaper as well as better 


] 
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0 E MIG RANT! —AG RIC U L TLTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS.—Mrs. MARY WEDLAKE, Widow of the 
late T. Wedlake, 118, Fenchurch Street, City, informs Emi- 
rrantsand others that she continues to manufacture those Agri 
cultural Implements for which her late husband was so exten 
sively patronized by the settlers of South Australia, Van Die 
men's Land, Swan River, New Zealand, and other British Co- 
lonies. May be inspected daily as above 


; bE + . “* 
Kee WARM WEATHER.—BERDOE'S 

LIGHT SUMMER COATS will prove real, economical, 
and gentlemanly luxuries for the present weather, worn in 
licu of ordinary cloth, and in appearance perfectly free from 
vulgarity arity, well adapted for Travelling, the 
Country, &e W.Bexnor, Tailor and Over-coat 
Maker, ©9, Cornhill, (North side,) and shortly at 96, New 


Bond Street 
p peacrous FRENCH VINEGAR FOR 
SALADS.—This is the real White Wine Vinegar from 
Orleans, far superior to English Malt Vinegar, and the same 
as used at the yal table. Sold in casks of twenty gallons at 
i. per gal ; in stone bottles, for femilies; or in the 
usual quart bettles at 12s. per dozen. Owing to its great 
strength half the usual quantity is sufficient, so that it is 
than the Vinegar of this 


, 47, Lower Stamford Street. 
























BARKER and Co 


EMENT HERE CAN 


excellence of this 


country.—H 


N ADVERTIS 


CONVEY but a faint idea of the 
for wear or use, nor can it show the saving in 
various articles. In the aggregate this 

The Catalogue, with 150 iustrations, 


“ 

4 
manufacture 
actual Money on the 
is over fifty per cent. 





gives the pattern and t*e price against every article.” All 
housckeepers should have this book; and by addressing C. 
WATSON, and Barbican, and at 16, Norton Folgate, 





near the Ea ra Counties Railway London terminus,) it will 


be forws arde d gratis and post free . alias 
B E D A THER S&. 


Fr 


E 





Per Ib. Per Ib. 
Mined .... cscs ls. Od. | Best Foreign Grey Goose 2s. Od. 
Grey Goose 1 4 Best Irish White ditto.. 2 6 
Foreign ditto .... 1 8 Best Dantzic ........... 3.69 


Warranted sweet and free from ‘dust 
A List of every description of bedding, containing weights, 
sizes, and prices, sent free by post,on applieation to Hrar and 
Son, Feather-dressers and Bedding-manufacturers, 196, oppo- 
site the Chapel, Tottenham Court Road. 


SLERS’ LONDON GLASS WAREHOUSE, 

44, OXFORD STREET, near Berners Street.—F. and C. 
Oscer, Glass Manufacturers, invite the Public to inspect their 
splendid assortment of ric hy cut glass chandeliers, in great 
variety of elegant and original des , from 10/7. upwards. 
A very choice stock of richly-cut glass single-light lustres, 
from 17s. per pair upwards; double-light girandoles, from 5. 
per pair upwards; pianoforte and table lights, engraved and 
elegantly-cut decanters, wine-glasses, tumblers, goblets, and 
every description of table glass of the newest and richest pat- 
terns, at equally reasonable prices. Also,a very extensive 
and superior stock of foreign ornamental glass, just imported. 
Manufactory, Broad Strect, Birmingham. Established 1807. 
Wholesale and Export orders executed on the lowest terms. 


APSULED SELTERS WATER— 
J “ The General Direction of the Domains of his Highness 
the Duke of Nassau declare by these presents, that being de- 
sirous to prevent and put a stop to the numerous falsifications 
committed in respect to the » aters of Selters, (in England 
called Seltzer Water,) they have granted to JOHN THOMAS 
BETTS, Patentee of the Metallic Capsule, and to no one else 
in the Kingdom of Great Britain, its colonies, and 4 - 
cies, the exclusive right to purchase and export direct the 
springs, the waters of Selters, Fachingen, Schwalbach, and 
Wielbach. They declare further, tat the bottles, after being 
filled with the respective mineral waters, are to be immediate- 
ly, and in the preseace of thett officers, closed with the above- 
named capsules; which bear the im of Ducal 
Arms, ant the inscription Betws’ Patent 
Importer—Nassau Selters Wasser,'—The 
is granted to Mr. Betts, with atithority to publish the same. 
“ Given at Wiesback ny this Isth day of December 1644. 
“Haron De Bock Hemaepoarr, 
‘THS President of the Direction-General, Ducal Domains, 
Nassau. Henay Hexoput, Seerctary.” 
Thus secured, the waters will be found, despite of time and 
climate, as gaseous, lively, and fresh as at the moment when 
filled at the springs, and the Nassau Government has thus 
placed in the hands of the public the means of identifying 
their waters. These waters are sold in large and small bot- 
thes, at the Paresr Baaxvy Distitcery, 7, Surrevieto Bars. 


i} ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 





- 








BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-brush 
has the important advantage of scarching thoroughly into the 
| divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them inthe most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
ae loose, Is. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a 

hird part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
Gneet nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian bristies, which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh brushes of improved graduated and powerful 
friction. Velvet-brushes, which act in the most surprising 
and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its 
preserved valuable properties of absorption, vitality, amd du- 
rability, by means of direct importations, dispensing with all 
intermediate parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and 
securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
Merc ,vre’s sole establishment, 130 s,Oxford Street, one doar 
from Hollies Street. Beware of the words, from Metealf's. 


adopted by some houses. cat ay 
Pt LAT E.—A. B. SAVORY AND SONS, 


Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, oppo- 
best wrought SILVER 








site the Bank of England.—The 
SPOONS and FORKS, Fiddle Pattern, 7s. 2d. per ounce; 
Queen's Pattern, 7s. 4d. per ounce. The following are the 
weights recommended, but the articles may be had lighter or 
heavier, at the same price per ounce— 

Fiddle Pattern, oz. s. d. L. s. d. |Queen's Pattern.oz. 2.4. L. ad. 
‘ _ oe | 2... 10 150 te Table Spoons 40at7 4 1418 4 















~~ 72 7 34 18 Deesere dite oe 
is Takes on 30 72..10150 12 Table Fork~, 40 74. 
18 Dessert ditto 20 72%.. 7 34/12 Desert dittote 74 
#GravySpoonst0 72. 3118 2 GravySpoonsi? 74 
1 Soup Ladie. 10 72.. 3118) | SoupLadie. 480 
4Seuce ditto. 10 78... 3168) 4 Sauceditto . 4140 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt strong)! 00) 4 Salt Spoon- (etrongitt}e¢0 
1 Pish Slice....... cesses 2180) 1 Fish S 3 50 
12 Tea Spoons... 10 78.. 3 18 |12 Ten Speoms 12°71 1.598 
1 Pale ugar Tongs 0150| t lair Sugar Tongs....1 50 





N.B. A price current, stamped as a newspaper, illustrated 
by drawings, and containing information relative to the pur- 
chase of silver or Shefficld plate, may be had on application ; 
or will be sent into the country, free of postage, in answer to 
a paid letter. 


; “Drag STrT prec . 
UTLER'S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POW- 
DER, in One Bottle.—This useful Aperient preparation, 
besides forming an equally efficient and far more agreeable 
Draught than that produced with the Common Seidlitz Pow- 
ders, is made in much less time, and with infinitely leas trou- 
ble. Toallay Fever or Thirst, a teaspoonful in water forms a 
most refreshing saline draught. Neing enclosed in a bottle, it 
will remain uninjured by humidity during the longest seas 
voyage or land journey. Sold at 2s. 6d. the bottle, (which is 
enclosed in a case, and accompanied by a measure and spoon,) 
by the Preparers, Buti er and Hanpino, Chemists, 4, Cheap- 
side, corner of St. Paul's, London ; and may be obtained of 
— ser, 150, Oxford Street; Dayenroar and Srepman, 20, 
Waterloo Place, Edinburgh ; apd also of their Agents in covery 

part of the Kingdom. *.* Be careful to order “ Butler's“ 
Tasteless Seidlitz Pow ler, sand to observe the Address. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








\ ADAME PLEYEL.—tThe following 

‘Vi WORKS performed by Madame PLEYEL at her 
RECITALS. 

Andante de Don Sebastian...... +eeeeeeseby Dohler. 
Grande Fantasie, Sonnambula .........- Thalberg. 
Etude Le Trille....+....e005 (uated «sees Dohler. 
Btude ccccscccccccccvece eeoccccecccccce § Cramer. } 
Le Carnaval de Venise ..... sees L.de Meyer. 


Grande Fantasie Quatuor de Don Pi isquale Prudent. 
Also Moscheles’s Grand Duo, periormed by the Author 

and Madame Pleyel. 

Published by Cramer, Beace, & Co., 





13 and 14, Pall Mall East, June 16, ‘1846. 
ESSRS. PAUL AND DOMINIC COL- 
NAGHI AND CO, 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, 
Publishers to her Majesty, beg to announce that they are 
preparing for publication an Engraving in the Line Man- 
ner by M. Francots, from the celebrated Picture by M, 
DELAROCHE, NAPOLEON A FONTAINEBLEAU LE 
31 MARS 1814. The Picture is now on View at the | 
Publisher’s Rooms, where it will remain for a short time. | 
PUBLICATION, 


' 
| 
201, Regent Street. 
| 


CONDITIONS OF 





Size of the Plate, without margin, 174 by 13 inches. | 
Prints, plain paper.......++.se06- cooccoe Sl BI G 
Ditto, India «.......+. eetasene oveececes 230 
Proots, plain paper...++-+++. ese »- 33 0 
Who, India .ccccscccccvcsces eooee 44 0 
Artist’s proofs .....ccccececceeeeseeees - 8 86 0 


Subscribers Names received by the Publishers, where a 
Sook is now ops mn. 


READING AND BOOK — 1 TIES. 
Now ready, in small 8 
INTS for the FORMATION ‘of READING 
and BOOK SOCIETIES in every part of the King- | 
dom, on a New and Improved Plan. 

This plan, embracing the facilities afforded by the re- 
duced postage, railroads, and steam-vessels, will extend 
the accommodations of one of the largest libraries of the 
Metropolis to the most distant parts of the empire, 

Sent Gratis and Post-free, to orders enclosing two 
stamps, addressed Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Pub- 
lishers, Conduit Strect. 

is day is published, 

HE W ORSHIP OF GENIUS, and the Dis- 
tinctive Character or Essence of Christianity: an 
Essay relative to Modern Speculations and the present 
State of Opinion. By Professor C. ULLMANN. Trans- 
lated from the German by Lucy SANnrorp. The two 
works in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

London : CHarpMAN, Brorners, 121, 


Newgate Street. 
ust published, price 6d. 
ATION AL UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE; 
a Short Letter to Lord Dalhousie, submitting 
asons for preferring the original recommendations of 
the Gauge Commissioners to the recent proposals of the 
Board of Trade. 

Published by W. Sreruenson, 12 and 13, Parliament St. 


LETTER TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPAN®, 
showing the Public Evils and Troubles attendant upon 
their Break of Gauge, and pointing out the REMEDY. 
By an OLD CARRIER. 
Manchester: Brapsuaw and Brack Lock, Brown Street ; 
and all Booksellers, 


Just publishe sd, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo, - Second 4 Edition, 
enlarged, price 5s. cloth lettered, 
ISTORY and PROSPECTS of the RAIL- 
WAY SYSTEM Illustrated by the Evidence given 
before the Gauge Commission. By Samvuet Supwey, Au- 
thor of “ Bristol a Free Port,” &c. With a Map. 
EpMonpDs, 154, St Strand; and Vac HER, Parliament Street. 





Now ready, price 6a. 


Tr BROAD GAUGE THE BANE OF 
| THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 


ith an Account of the Present and Prospective Liabili- 
ties saddled on the Proprietors by the Promoters of that 
peculiar Crochet. By £. d. 

“A barbe de fol, on apprend a raire.” 
(Which, being translated for the benefit of Country Gen- 
tlemen, means] 
“Mr. Brunel has learnt to shave on the chin of the 
Great Western Directors.” 
London : Joun OLLIvier, 59, Pall | Mall. 


Just published, price 2s, 


ELSON, LADY HAMILTON, AND 
CARACCIOLO, Statement of the suspicious trial 


and hurried execution of the unfortunate Prince. By an 
Eye-witness. Also, an Account of the singular Discovery 
of the Coat the Hero Nelson received his death-wound in ; 
with Three curious Letters from Sir Harris Nicolas to the 
Editor upon the subject. Also, nearly Thirty unpublished 
interesting Letters, including Seven by the immortal 
Nelson, and all relating to Nelson and Lady Hamilton ; 
forming an indispensable Appendix to the Nelson Des- 
patches. 
Evans, 17, Maddox Street; and all Booksellers 
This day is published, 
HE LIFE of JESUS. By Professor Davin 
FRIEDRICH StRAvss. Translated from the Fourth 
German Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1/. 16s. 
* Interpretatio, quantum quidem ejus inspicere potu- 
erim, et accurata et perspicua sit, et librum, quantum in 
ipsa est, popularibus commendet.”—Dr. Strauss’s Preface 
to this Translation. 
“In regard to learning, acuteness, and sagacious con- 
jectures, the work resembles Niebuhr’s ‘ History of 
Rome.’ "—American Christian Examiner. 
_ London: CHAPMAN, Bro tuners, 121, Newgate Street. 


ARDENING.—THE FRUIT, FLOWER, 
and KI ng HEN GARDEN. By PATRICE Nem, 
LL.D. F.R.S.E. Secretary to the Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society. In post 8vo. Third Edition, Revised and 
Improved, illustrated with upwards of sixty Wood-cuts. 
Price 6s. 
“One of the best modern books on gardening extant.” 
—Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. 
“Practical gardeners and amateurs owe a debt of 
gratitude to him for his excellent work on horticulture, 
which is now one of the standard works on the branch of 
science of which it treats.”— Prof. Dunbar’s Speech in the 
ian Horticultural Society. 
A. and C, Brack, Edinburgh ; and sold by all 
Booksellers, 


Commander R.N. 


THE BRITISH NAVY. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 
PAST AND FUTURE OF THE 


YAVY. By the Hon, E. PLUNKETT, 


HE 
BRITISH N 


LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, aid LONGMANS. 
ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
Published this day, foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
HE DEBATER: A New Theory of the 


Artof Speaking ; being a Series of complete Debates, 





ndon: 


THE 





Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion; with 
ample References to the best Sources of Information on 
each particular Topic. 
on General Literature. 


By Frepenic Rowron, Lecturer | 


London: LONGMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 

M. QUINET’S NEW WORK—CHEAP EDITION. 
Thursday next will be published, in 16mo. uniform with 
the cheap authorized editions of Michelet’s Works, 2s. 
HRISTIANITY IN ITS VARIOUS 
ASPECTS, from the Birth of Christ to the French 
Revolution. By E. Quinet, of the College of France. 
Translated, with the Author’s permission, by C, Cocks, 

B.L. Translator of Michelet and Quinct’s Works. 
London ;: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo., price Lis. clot h. 
NTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS; sive Flo- 
rilegium e Lusibus Poeticis diversorum Oxoniensium 
Grecis et Latinis decerptum. Curante GULInLMO LIN- | 
woop, A.M. dis Christi apud Oxonienses Alumno. 

By the same Editor, recently publishec 
SOPHOCLIS TRAGUDLE SUPE RSTITES. With | 

Notes for the use of Students. Svo. Is. cloth. | 

London: LONGMAN, Grown, GROEN, and LONGMANS. 


MOORE’S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
Just published, ~% LV. foolse: P om with Vignette 





LONGMAN and Co.; and Joun TAYLOR. 


| 

; 

Title, 6s. clo | 

MuE HISTORY OF IRE L AND, from. the | 
Earliest Kings of that Realm down to its Last Chief. 

By Tuomas Moore, Esq. | 

*,* The work complete in 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. with | 
Vignette Titles, 24s. cloth.—This concluding volume of | 
“ Mr. Moore’s History of Ireland” is the 133d and last 
of the Cabinet Cyclopiedia, 


London : 
Just published, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 42s. cloth, 

IR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WORKS. Including his Contributions 

to the “ Edinburgh Review.” Edited by R, J. Mackin- 

TOsH, Esq. 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 

Of whom may be had, 

MR. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, and 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Fourth Edition, 3 vols. 

8vo. 36s. 

FRANCIS LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS 

to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. 4 vols. 8vo. 48s. 

THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 

Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 36s. 


Third 
Now ready, in 1 very thick vol. 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 
\ ALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTION- 

ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, adapted to 
the Present State of Literature and Science. By B. H. 
SMakrT. Second Edition. To which are now added, An 
Enlarged Etymological Index; and a Supplement con- 
taining nearly 3,000 Words not included in the Previous 
Edition of the Dictionary. 
*,* The Supplement, and the Etymological Index, 
may be had separately, price 3s. 6d. sewed. 
By the same Editor, feap 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 
WALKER’S DICTIONARY EPITOMIZED. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. ; Hamilton and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co, ; Sherwood 
and Co. ; F. and J. Rivington ; Allenand Co, ; E. Hodg- 
son; H. G. Bohn; Orr and Co. ; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; 
Houlston and Co.; J. Templeman: J. Van Voorst; J+ 
Snow; and Cambridge: J. and J. Deighton. 


Just published, the Second Edition, price 7s. 
N ANUAL OF BRITISH BIRDS; including 
the essential characters of the Orders, Families, 
Genera, and Species ; and an Introduction to the Study 
of Ornithology. 
recently observed Species, and Indexes of Latin and Eng- 
lish Names. By Professor Macouwtivray, Marischal 
College, Aberdeen. 

*,* This work contains descriptions of all the Birds 
which have been met with in the British Islands, sufli- 
ciently in detail to enable the student to refer an object 
to its proper place. 

ADAM Scott, (late Scott and Webster,) Charterhouse 

Square. 


MHE BOOK OF THE FARM; a systematic 

work on Practical Agriculture, detailing the labours 
of the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, 
Hedger, Cattle-Man, Field- -worke r, and Dairy-maid. By 
Henny STeruens, F.R.S.E. In 3 large vols. royal 8vo- 
price 42. 10s. Illustrated with Portraits of Animals 
painted from the life ; and upwards of 600 Wood-cuts and 
Plates of Agricultural Implements. 

“ We assure agricultural students that they will derive 
both pleasure and profit from a diligent perusal of this 
clear directory torural labour.”—7imes. 

*“ As a practical manual for those who wish to be good 
farmers, it is the best book we know.”—JBlachwood's 
Magazine. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London; 

and sold by all Booksellers. 





Just published, price Sixpenc 

HE CHARACTERS OF GREAT MEN 
AND THE DUTIES OF PATRIOTISM; aL ectare 
delivered in a Repeal Reading Room, June 1846, by THo- 
MAS MacNevin, A.B. Trinity College, Dublin; contain- 
ing the Principles of Young Ireland, and ample a 
tions on the Characters of Washington, Franklin, Napo- 
leon, and O'Connell. 
“ This is work of great pretension, written with power, 
surpassing eloquence, and great learning. It certainly is 
an able exposition of the doctrines and opinions of Young 
Ireland. Finely-conceived and elegantly-executed cha- 
racters of Napoleon, Franklin, and Washington, are in- 
troduced. England should read such books ; they show the 
powers and tendencies of the young and cultivated in- 
tellects of a dependency that abhors her.”—Freeman’s 
Journal. 
Dublin: James M‘GLasHan, 21, D’Olier Street. Lon- 


| | ANATIONS; 


ied 


Second Edition, with an Appendix of | 


Just published, the Fifth Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6g. 


ESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF CREATION. 
London : JoHN CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 
~ Just published, Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
with a Postscript, 
By the . Author of “ V entiges of the Natural History 
of Creation,’ 
_ to ndon : Joun CUURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho, 


~ PUBLIC MEN. 





Now ready, in 8vo. 


TUDIES OF PUBLIC MEN, No L 
Peel—O'Connell— Brougham—Cobden— Disraeli. 
To which is added, an Essay on some Poinis in the 
Political and Social System of England and France, 
SAUNDERS aad OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth lettered 

N ESSAY ON PRIMEVAL HISTORY, 
By Joun Kennick, M.A. 

“ An invaluable gift to that large portion of the Eng- 

lish public who are anxious for guidance on the deeply 

interesting topics of early human history. It containg 

almost the first thoroughly honest and outspoken word 

from the learned world which they have yet had.”~ 

Prospective Review. 

_B. FELLOWES, Ludgate Street. 


™ ireat My arlborough Street. 
1 R. COLBURN ‘3. NEW PUBLICATIONS 
i NOW RI EADY. 

THE MODERN ORLANDO, 8Svo. Gs. 


or Sketches 
2 vols, 


1. 

ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODS ; 

of Transatlantic Life. By Captain LevinGe, 
with Llustratious, 21s. bound, 

CRESCENT AND 


1, 
EDITION OF THE 
2 vols, « 


By ELior WaAnkBURTON, Esq. 
1 
21s. bound, 


A FIFTU 
THE CROss. 
with Illustrations, 

SMITH, 
Now First 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF HORACE 
one of the Authors of “ Kejected Addresses.” 
Collected, 2 vols. small vo. 


v. 

THE BOOK OF COSTUME; or Annals of Fashion 
in all Countries, from the Earliest leriod to the Present 
Time. With between Two and Three Hundred Ilustra- 
tions, 21s. elegantly bound. 

HenBY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 
8, New Burlington Stree p June 20, 1846. _ 
BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 
BY MR. B TLEY 






TuE Occu LT SCIENCES. 
THE PHILQSOPHY OF MAGIC, PRODIGITES, and 
APPARENT MIRACLES. From the French. Edited, 
with Notes and Illustrations, by A. J. Taomson, M.D. 2 
vols. 8vo. 
2. 
Mks. Gore’s New NOVEL. « 
TANTE ; or the London Season. 3 vols. 
3. 
Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty the Queen. 
SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW SERIES OF ORIGI- 
ENGLISH 


THE DEBU 


NAL LETTERS, [ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
HISTORY. 2 vols. posit 8vo 
MES. JAMESON’S MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS ON 


ART, LITERATURE, and SOCIAL MORALS. Post 8vo, 
5 


LADY BLESSINGTON’S MEMOIRS OF A FEMME 
DE CHAMBRE. 3 vols. 
ALSO, JUST READY, 
1. 
FRENCH POSSESSIONS IN 
By Count St. Marte, formerly in 
One vol. post 8vo. with 


A VISIT TO THE 
ALGIERS IN 1845. 
the French Military Service. 
Portrait of Abd-el-Kader. 
From the Note-Book of 


SECOND LOVE. A Novel. 





a Traveller, 3 vols. 
3. 
WANDERINGS IN THE WILDERNESS. By 
Henry H. Merauen, B.A. One vol. post 8vo. with U- 4 
} lustrations. 


RicHarD BenTLeEY, New Burlington Street, 
_@ ublisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
72, Mor time r Street, Cavendish Square. _ 
NEWBY’S NEW WORKS. 
I. 
Tn 2 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready.) 
EVELATIONS OF AUSTRIA. 


Edited by the Author of “ Revelations of Russia.” 
il. 


MR, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. (Now ready.) 
THE POOR COUSIN, 
A Novel. 
Edited by the Author of “ The Scottish Heiress.” 


Mt. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready.) 
THE LIFE OF A BEAUTY. 
A Novel. By the Author of “ The Jilt,” &c. 
Iv. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. (Nowready.) 


THE THREE STUDENTS OF GRAY’'S INN. 
By the Contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, “ It’s 
all for the Best.” 

Vv. i 

In 3 vols. post Svo. (Just ready.) 

THE TUDOR SISTERS. 

A Story of National Sacrilege. 
vi. 

A Second Edition in 3 vols. (Now ready.) 
EASTERN EUROPE AND THE EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS. 

By the Author of “ Revelations of Russia.” 

vil. 

Tn 2 vols. post 8vo. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A FRENCH Mé ARCHIONESS. 
“ It is amusing beyond description.”— New Monthly. 
vill. 

MRS. GREY’S NEW NOVEL, SYBIL LENNARD. 
“The very best of modern nove is. Itis equal in every 
respect to ‘The Gambler's Wife.”— Morning Herald. 





1x. 

THE RANSOM. A Novel. 
“No genuine novel-reader can derive otherwise than 
amusement from a tale so full of interest and so rife with 








don; Ripeway, Piccadilly. Sold by all Booksellers. 


incident.”—New Afonth 


Cn et Ae tee 
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XUM 


HE Qu AR TE R LY RE VIEW. 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for ir 
the forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Pub- 
lisher by the 20th instant. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXIX.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertionin No. 169 of 
the EDINBURGH REVIEW, are requested to be sent 
to the Publishers’ by Munpay, the 29th ; and BILLS on 
or before WepNEsDAY, JULY the Ist. 
39, Paternoster Row, June 20, 1846. 
TO BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND OTHERS 
O. I. of The TOPIC (although twice re- 
printed) being again entirely out of print, the cur- 
rent number will be g y exchanged by the publ 
to make up the quarterly volume, price 3s. 6d. 
Part i. and Nos. 3 and 7. 
. Mrrewet, Red Lion Court, Fl 
“Now ready, N 12 HE TOPIC, small 4to.price 3d. 
REVIE W of Hl MBOLDT’S COSMOS ; 
being an Articleon the State of dern Scien 
Also, ready with the Macazines, 
Volume I. of Ti roric, usisting of thirtee 
ticles by eminent wri s. Gd. cloth. 


Part 3, price Is 











A 







sher, 


Also 


et Street. 























C,. Mrvcwer, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
~ POEMS BY CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 
OICES FROM THE CROWD; and other 
Poems. By ¢ HARLES Mackay, LL.D. Author of 
“ The Salamandrin * Legends of the Isles,” &ec. Is. 
London : Wiese im S. Oxr and Co.; Dublin: James 
M‘GLASHAN ; Glasgow: Davip CHAMBERS, 98, Miller 
Strect. 
C. KNIGHT and CO.’s WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, 
IGHTS WEEKLY 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS of the MODERN 
EGYPTIANS. By E. W. Lane. Vol. IL. Price ls. 
sewed ; Is. 6d. Cloth. 

KNIGHT'S PENNY MAGAZINE, No. 29: contain- 
ing: The Gamester—Intolerance of Muslims—Power of 
Circumstances—Andrew Marvell and John Milton, Xc. 
London : CHARLEs KNIGHT aml Co, 22 te Strect. 


On the 30th June, — be published, in Svo. price 


e First Number of 

HE MON t HLY PRIZE ESSAYS. 
Each Number will contain Six Essays in Prose and 
Six in Verse. The First Prize for Prose will be 20/., the 
Second, 15/., the Third, 10/., and the other three 5/. each. 
There will be but Three Prizes for Poetry ; 5/. 3/. and 2/. 

London: MADDEN and MALcoLM; Edinburgh: CHarLes 
Smitn; Dublin: ComMinc > from whom, or through any 
Bookseller, may be had a detailed Prospectus. 


K* 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
MITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
Edited by. J.R. M*CuLtocu, Esq. With a Life of 

the Author, an Introductory Discourse, Notes, and Sup- | 
plemental Dissertations. In 1} large and beautifully- 


printed volume, with two Portraits. Price 6s. 

*,* This Edition contains elaborate Notes on the Corn- 

laws, the Poor-law Act, the Colonies, &e. 
A. and C. Biacx, and W. » Bane, Edinburgh ; 
and Co, Loudon, 
REISSUE OF THE, ILLUSTRATED SHAKSVEKE. 
ENNY MEADOWS’s ILLUSTRATE “ 
SHAKSPERE, Part 18 will appear on the 3 
June, price 2s. Gd. 

“ The Lilustrations are the work of one who having 
read through a poem resolves to illustrate it, not by re- 
presenting a part, but by bringing his own impressions 
into a single picture.: The richness of Mr. Meadows’s 
humour, and the justness of Lis conceptions, can scarcely 
be commended too highly.”—7imes. 

London: WM. S. Oxn and’Co, Amen Corner; JAMES 
M‘GLASHAN, Dublin; and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


On the 30th inst. price 1. ls. Vol. I. of the Reissue of 
HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 
Revised trom the most enquevel Editions, with An. 

notations and Iniroductory Remarks on the Plays, by 
Distinguished Writers; a Memoir of Shakspere, and an 
Essay on his Genius, by Barry CoRNWALL; with up- 
wards of One Thousand Illustrative Evgravings on 
Wood, and Thirty-five Etchings on Steel, designed by 
KENNY MEADOWs. 

Vol. II. will appear on the 30th September, and Vol. 
IIL. on the 30th December. 

London: WM. 8. Onn and Co. Amen Corner; JAmMeEs 
M‘GiasHan, Dublin; and J. Menzres, Edinburgh. 


ILLUSTRATED SHAKSIPERE 


LONGMAN 





UBSCRIBERS TO KENNY MEADOWS'S | 


ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE are respectfully in- 
formed, that after December it will be impossible to com- 
plete their sets, either of the Original Edition or ofthe Re- 
issue, as the work will then be made up into complete 
books. The Proprietors need not remark on this the only 
Illustrated Edition of our National Poet. It is a Gallery 
of Shakspere Portraits and Shakspere Scenes, executed 
with that zeal and love for the undertaking without 
which there cannot be even a hope of success; and sub- 
Scribers who have seen a part of it can appretiate its 
value. 

London: Wm. 8. Onn and Co. Amen Corner ; 
M‘GLasHan, Dublin; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKS PERE, 


in separate Plays, Illustrated by Kenny Meapows, 
with Notes and Introductory Remarks by Distinguished 
Writers. Price Eighteenpence each. 
London: Wa. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner; JaMEs 
M‘Grasnan, Dublin; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


In foolscap 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
O EMS. By Camutta Tourmriy. 
“She has learned the secret of writing to the age, 
by writing about the ag« Critic. 

“* A Song of the Trees’ is worthy of our best poets ; 
it is picturesque, fanciful, and warmly coloured.”~ Court 
Journal. 

“ True is the ring of both (sincerity and sympathy) in 
these fugitive poems.”—£xaminer. 

“The poetry of Miss Toulmin is of a class far above 
mediocrity.”— Atheneum. 

London: WittiaM 8. OnR and Co.; Dublin: James 
M‘GLasHan; Glasgow: Davin CHAMBERS, 98, Miller 
Street. 
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WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


LARGE FOLIO, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


DovGLas JERROLD. 


*s by the Editor and Eminent Literary Associates, and being in every 





respect a full and Et sient New spaper, advocating the Cause of the Peop’ le. 
Office, 169, Strand, where Prospectuses may be had, Gratis, and of any Town or Country Newsman. 
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sarn that the Paper has not always reached the Subscribers 


Their apology is, that the success of 


the great experiment so tar exceeded all expectation, that it was not possible to produce the _ uired numbers, 


| even with the most powerful machinery, 
| Post-office Orders which poure l in mad 
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ste insure 
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The only Extensive General Biography now Publishing. 


Just published, Part XXXVIL. « 


A NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


Proj cted 
Princip al of Kix 


*.* One or more Parts i 





forward state of the remainin r port n, the Proprietors are 
pleted by the autumn of next yi z 

London: B. Fellowes; F. and . Rivingt . Hodgson; 
J. Dowding; G. and A Green! a F. ¢ Wieatie 





and J. J. Deighton. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 





wige: J. 


Jaines Bohn; Capes and Co.; 


| partly arranged by oe late Rev. HuGu James Rose, B.D. 
g" s Colle ge, London. 
n continuation will appear on the first of each alternate month; and, from the very 


enabled to announce that the work will be com- 


J. M. Richardson; J. Bohn; J. Bain; 
G. W. Nickisson. Cam- 


G. Lawford; 





published, in demy Svo. 
the First Part of the 


On the Ist July will be 
piously Illustrated by Lerecna, 
YOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
) By Gusext Apsorr a Beckerr. 

{| The Work will appear in Monthly Parts, price One Shil- 

ling each, illustrated by John Leech, with One Large 

Etching, and from Six to Twelve Wood Engravings. It 

will comprise from Twelve to Twenty Parts, and will ap- 

pear regularly with the Monthly Magazines until its 
completion. 

Loudon : published at the “ Punch 
| OOKS FOR PRESENT §&. 
Neatly bound in Morocco by HaypDay. 

1. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 3 

2. CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Se Vig- 
nettes, 
. ROGERS's POE MS. 72 Vignettes. 
. ROGERS’S ITALY. 56 Vignettes. 
. TENNYSON’S POEMS. 2 vols. 

. CAMPBELL’S SHAKS?PEA 32s. 
. CHAUCER'S POETICAL Wok Ks 3. 32 

8. TODD'S SPENSER’S WORKS. 32s. 
EDWARD Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


’ Office, 85, Fleet St. 






n | vol. post Sve. cloth, price 7s. 
1 LIF E OF GEORGE CANNING. 
By ere Beir, Author of the “Lives of the 
} Poets,” 


“We think Mr. Bell’s ‘ Life of Canning’ will become 
and permanently popular. Unquestionably it 


generally 
and contains much with re- 


| is written with great ability, 


gard to Canning’s history but very lite known. We 
have no hesitation in recommending his ‘ Life of Can- 
ning’ as an extremely interesting work, and as the pro- 


| duction of a man of talent.”—John Bull, 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS NOW READY, 
1. 


| 
| 
| The Second Ed 


paren CROMWE LL’ S 'L EITE RS AND 
SPEECHES. 


With many Additional Letters. By THoMas CARLYLE. 





n 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. Also, 
THE ADDITIONAL LETTERS separately, to complete 
the First Edition. Sv0. cloth, price 5s. 
THE SE OND ‘EDITION OF 
THE EXPEDITION to BORNEO of H.M.S. DIDO, 


for the Suppression of Piracy. With Extracts from the 

Journal of JaMEs Brooke, Esq., of Sarawak (now Agent 

for the British Government in Borneo. ) By Captain the 

Hon. Henny Kerren, R.N. with 6 Maps and 11 Views. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 32s. 





In 1 volume 8vo. cloth price 31s. 6d. 
COSTUME IN ENGLAND; a History of Dress, from 
Earliest Period until the Close of the Eig hteenth 
| Century ; with a Glossary of Terms of all Articles for Use 

or Ornament worn about the Person. By F. W. Farr- 
HOLT, F.S.A. With upwards of 600 Engravings drawr 
on Wood by the Author. 





the 


! 
In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 24s. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY of FREE NATIONS, 
considered in relation to their Domestic Institutions and 
| External Policy. By W. Torrens M‘CULLAGH. 

“A very able, cloque nt, and learned work, on a sub- 
ject of surpassing interest.”— Alas, 





NEW ROMANCE BY A. DUMAS. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 24s. 
COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO. A _ beautiful 
Romance. By M. ALEXANDRE Dumas. With Twenty 
Illustrations, drawn by M. Valentin, and engraved on 
Wood by the most eminent English Artists, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 


THE 


and co- 
| 


! 








London: Cuarman and Hat, 186, Strand. 


TOORKISTHAN.—CAPTAIN BURSLEM'’S 
NARRATIVE. 
Just published, | = = my 8vo. vy 4 Mlustrations and 
» price 8s. 

A PEEP INTO TOORKISTHAN, By 
J\ Captain Roto Buxstem, Thirteenth Prince Albert's 
Light Infantry. 

PeLHaM RicHarpson, 23, Cornhill ; 

all Booksellers. 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVING- 
TON’S ANNUAL REGISTER, 
Now ready, in 8vo. l6s. 
F ewe ANNUAL REGISTER; or a View of 
the History and Politics of the Year 1845. 

Rivingtons; Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson ; 
Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; J. Rodwell ; Sher- 
wood and Co.; Houlston and Stoneman; G. Lawford ; 
J. Dowding ; J. Bumpus ; Cowie and Co.; Capes and Son ; 
Smith, Elder, and Co.; H. Washbourne ; H. G, Bohn ; 
Waller and Son; J. Green; J. Thomas ; L.. Booth ; W. J. 
Cleaver; and G. Routledge. 


and to be had of 


Just published, price Is. the Fourth Edition, 
(Translated from the Nineteenth French Edition,) 
‘STIPATION DESTROYED; 
or Exposition of Natural, Simple, Agreeable, and 
infallible Means, not only of Overcoming, but also of 
Completely Destroying Habitual Constipation, without 
using either Purgatives or any artificial means whatever, 
(discovery recently made in France by M. Warton) ; 
followed by numeroas certificates from eminent phy- 
sicians and other persons of distinction. Free by post, 
Price ls. 6d. 
Sold by James Youens and Co. Tea-dealers, 45, Ludgate 
Hill, London ; and by all Booksellers in the United King- 
dom. 


DR. ROBERT J. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO 
HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 

(300 pages, pocket volume,) price Is.: by post, 1s. 6d. 

ia TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 

with Diet Tables for = ( rw 

By R. J. COLVERWELL, M.D., M.R. . LAL, &e, 

ConTENTs : How to insure pe - t ‘tien stion, tranquil 
feelings, a good night’s rest, a clear head, and a contented 
mind. By an observance of the instructions herein con- 
tained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to the 
most shattered constitution, may acquire the greatest 
amount of physical happiness, and reach in health the full 
period of life allotted to man. 

To be had of Suerwoop, 23, Paternoster Row, and all 
Booksellers: or direct from the Author, 21, Arundel 
Street, Strand ; who may be advised with on these mat- 
ters daily till 3 ; evenings 7 till 9. 


Just published, 14th Edition, 2s. 6d. ; free by post, 3s. 6d. 
THE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, 
&c. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Surgeons, 
London, Published by the authors, and sold at their 
residence ; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row. 

“ This work should be read by all who value health and 
wish to enjoy life, for the truisms therein contained defy all 
doubt."—Farmer's Journal 

The Corpiat Baia of Syatace™ isa stimulant and renovator 
in all Spasmodic Complaints. Nervous Debility, Indigestion, 
Asthma, and Consumption, are gradually and imperceptibly 
removed by its use,and the whole system r stored toa healthy 
tate of organization. Sold in bottles, prise lls. and 33s. The 
ConcentTratep Derersive Essence for removing cutaneous 
eruptions, Scurvy, Scrofula, pimples on the face, &c. Price 
lls. and 33s. per bottle. Pexay's Puriryvine Sreciric Pivss, 

price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Lis. per box,) for Inflammation, Irri- 
tation, &c. These Pills are free from mercury and other dele- 
terious drugs, and may be taken without interference with or 
loss of time from business, and can be relied upon in every in- 
stance. Messrs. Perry and Co. may be consulted at their re- 
sidence, 19, Berners Street, Oxford Street, daily from 1! wll 2, 
and 5till &, on Sundays from 10 till 12; at 106, Duke Street, 
Liverpool, every Thursday, Friday, and Saturday ; and at No. 
10, St. John Strect, Deansgate, Manchester, on Mondays 
Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. 








THE SPECTATOR. 
KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME 


NOW COMPRISES A VALUABLE ORIGINAL LIBRARY IN ITSELF. HAVING REACHED 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE VOLUMES, 
{T AFFORDS AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE SELECTION OF WORKS OF PERMANENT VALUE AND INTEREST AT THE CHEAPEST RATE. 
Each Volume, sewed, 1s.; in cloth, 1s. 6d.; elegantly bound, 2s. 6d. 








Amongst the more important Coprricut Works are the following, which are CompLETE— 
SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND LEARNING IN ENGLAND, with ‘Specimens of the Principal Waiters. Yu 


By G. L. Crark, M.A. 5 . 6 
BRITISH MANUFACTURES. By G. ‘Dopp. . 6 
THE CHINESE. A General Description of China and ‘its Inhabitants, with the Supplementary Volume of Sketches in China. By Sir 

Joun Francis Davis, Governor of Hong-Kong. . . ; «@ 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF STATESMEN WHO FLOURISHED IN THE TIME OF GEORGE IIL. By Hexrx Lord 

Brovenan, F.R.S., &e. . . . ° . £6 
THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES: illustrated by Anecdotes. ° ° ° . - 8 
THE HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. By G. L. Crarx, M.A. 3 


PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY; with an Introductory Discourse by Lord Brovanam, and Illustrative Notes by ‘Lord ‘BrovaHam 








and Sir Cuarxes Bett. Containing also, Dissertations, and a Treatise on Animal Mechanics, by Sir C. Bex. 4 
SPENSER AND HIS POETRY. By G. L. Craik, MA. . . . . ° : - . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° - 8 
HISTORICAL PARALLELS. . ° . ‘ ‘ . : . . - . ey 
LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKSPE RE; ; with Scenes illustrating cach Tale. : ‘ ‘ ‘ . . . ° ee 
INSECT ARCHITECTURE AND BIRD ARCHITECTURE. By James REeNste, AM. : . ; ‘ ° win 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE; his Sayings and his Deeds. By A. Virussevx ;. ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° . . § 
THE LOST SENSES—DEAFNESS AND BLINDNESS. By Joun Kirro, D.D. ‘ ; ‘ . ° + . . 2 
A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. By G. H. Lewes. . . ‘ . . . : « * 

MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By G. H. Lewes. ‘ . . , . . . , s 3 
THE ELEPHANT, THE HORSE, AND THE DOG. : , m . . 8 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN EGYPT. Letters from Cairo, during a Residence there in 1842, 3, and 4. By Mrs. Poour. . - 2 
MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS, and of the ‘Progress of Painting from Cimabue to Bassano. By Mrs. JAMESON... 2 
RAMBLES BY RIVERS,—the Avon, the Duddon, the Lea, the Dove, Ke. By James THoRNE. F ° ° .' 2 
LANDS, CLASSICAL AND SACRED. By Lord NuGenr. 2 
TASSO'S RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. By Epwarp Farrrax. Reprinted from the original ‘folio in 1600; with Glossary, and 

Lives of Tasso and Fairfax. ° ° ° . 4 
OLD ENGLAND. NOVELETS. The Camp of Refuge. " The Duteh in the Medway. A Legend of Realing Abbey. ° . . - 4 
CURIOSITIES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By W. Wirtrch. . . ° . . . 3 
THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. By E. W. Lane. . . ° a . . . * . . 38 

Single Volumes ComrLete— 

WILLIAM CAXTON. A Biography. By C. Kwicnt. . . % . ° . ° ° , a 

THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS GRESHAM. . ° ° ° . ° ° ° 

MIND AMONG THE SPINDLES. A Selection from the Lowell Offering. . ° ‘ ° ° ° . . 

FEATS ON THE FIORD. By Miss Martineau. . . . . . . ° . ° ° . 

A VOLUME OF VARIETIES. By the Editor. ° ° . ° . ° ° ° . ° ° ° . 

PICTURES OF ENGLISH LIFE, thems Chaucer, * . 4 . +. S + @% 

MEMOIRS OF .A WORKING MAN. — s 4 a ‘ ° . ° . . ° 

ARABIAN TALES AND ANECDOTES. . ° . . . ° . ° : ° 

pr hg OF THE RH{NE—AGRICULTURE. By T. C. Banrrerp , . ‘ ° . . . . 17 

ACINE AND THE FRENCH CLASSICAL DRAMA. By Madame Braze De Bory. . ° ° . ° ° 

THE CID. A Short Chronicle founded on the Early Poetry of Spain. By G. Dennis. te ee © oe | 8 

CAPITAL AND LABOUR, including the Results of Machinery. By Cuarres Knicat. . . ° ° . . 

LORD BROUGHAM’S DIALOGUES ON INSTINCT. ios ete “ar. ° . . 

SAMUEL BUTLER, AND HIS HUDIBRAS AND OTHER "WORKS. By A. Ramsar. . ° ° . ° . 

THE OREGON TERRITORY. By the Rev. C. G. Niconay. . . ° ° . . . ° ° 

FLOWERS AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. By MissPratr. .  . : ‘a . Ys - “a . 

THE BACKWOODS OF CANADA. . : ° . ° ° . ae’ . ° 

Volumes i in Peagren to Completion— 

THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY OF BRITISH WORTHIES. (To be completed in 14 vols.) . - « 8 
CIVIL WARS OF ROME. Select Lives from Plutarch, newly Translated by Professor Lona. (To be completed i in 5 vols. ) . « 8 
VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES USED FOR THE FOOD OF MAN. (To be completed in 2 vols.) ° ° . ° - ft 
ROMANCE OF TRAVEL. By C. MacFartang. (To be completed in 2 vols.) : ee . . . ° oe: ae ae 
BACON AND HIS WRITINGS. By G. L. Crarx, M.A. (To be completed in 3 vols.) ° . . . ‘ s «4 
CANTERBURY TALES FROM CHAUCER. By J. Saunvers. (To be completed in 2 vols. ) cs ow! car 4% Ge ae 

To June 27, 1846, To‘al 105 





KNIGHT’S MONTHLY VOLUME. 


The List of “ Knight's Weekly Volume” comprises 105 Volumes, completed on the 27th June. This Weekly Series will thea have been in course 
of publication for two years. The steady sale of the current volumes, and the constant demand for the past publications, furnish the best evidence that 
in catering for no merely temporary appetite, but on the contrary, endeavouring to supply a body of valuable Copyright Works of permanent interest 


and utility, the Editor has not counted too securely upon a very extended desire for sound and amusing knowledge. 

This Weekly publication has not been omitted in a single instance; and the constant issue has enabled the Editor to furnish what he ventures to 
consider as a valuable little Library, equally suited to cheap Book Clubs and to private purchasers. The subjects have always been selected upon a plan 
which has now attained a certain completeness; and for this reason it is unnecessary to continue the publication at the rapid rate that up to this time has 
been desirable. 

“KNIGHT'S VOLUME FOR ALL READERS” will in future be published MONTHLY, Vol. I. appearing on the Ist of Jury. The Volumes 
of the few works that are not yet completed in the “ Weekly Volume” will be given as early as possible, as OCCASIONAL VOLUMES. The new works 
of “Kwicut’s Montuty Vo.ume” will be chosen with reference to the principle that has been steadily adhered to, of supplying valuable information 


at the cheapest rate; and will be, with few exceptions, confined to single volumes. 


The following VoLumeEs will appear in the course of 1846— 
Monthly Volumes. Vol. Occasional Volumes, completing Works. va 


OTHE SOUTH OF ITALY. By Cistize MacFamcare . 1 | CANTERBURY TALES FROM CHAUCER. By J. Savxpens. 
‘ Vol... : 

HE ENGLISHWOMAN IN EGYPT; a Second Series of Lett 
be ofc Sete of Lees | sue PORTRAIT GALLERY OF BRITISH WORTHIES. 





Written in 1845. By Mrs. Poors. 1 2 
LORD BROUGHAM'S DISCOURSES ON SCIENCE AND POLI. Vols. IX. and X. 

TICAL PHILOSOPHY. 1 | BACON, AND HIS WRITINGS. By G.L. Cra, M.A. Vol IL 1 
ee ee Tae THAMES By: Santa Tuonxs. , | CIVIL WARS OF ROME. By Professor Loxc. Vol.IV. . «1 
MOLIERE. By Madame Buaze pe Bury... é - «+  « 1|THE ROMANCE OF TRAVEL. By Cmartes MacF arcane. : 


LIFE OF MOHAMMED ALEE, Pacha of Egypt. ° a4 wee Gh . « ° ° . ° ° ° 
London: Sucees ES eee and Co., 22, Ludgate Street. 








London: Printed by Joszru CLarrTon, of 320, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at the Office of RoBERT PaLMER and Joseru CLayTon, No. 10, Crane Court, 
in the Parish of St. Dunstan’s in the West, in the City of London; and published by the aforesaid Josera CrayTos, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the 


Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlcsex.—Saturpay, 20th JUNE 1846. 
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